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.RAYS   HARBOR   DAILY  WASHINGTONIANI  Hnnnt.™   y„    ,.     ~ 

By  JOSbPH  G.  CANNON    •     """"'s'^LWa.h.,  su 


«^''       1^^ 


nday  Morning. ^ptember  25,  1927. 


(A*  tpid  to  L.  Wliil^  Bwbey) 


'There    was    I,,  ths    State's    At-' 
torney,     cpipmissioned   ^%^prqse- 

tippeeano*   and  Tyler,  Too,   Brst   political  battla-cry   Cannon  ''"^^  *"  "'^^'"'^'^^  ^^'*'"^'  *^^^'* 

■— —     ,,       '         L  f»        II  .         ....  facing  the  woman    who   had   con-' 

could  remember.— Heard  and  sang  It  as  his  father's  covered  tesaed     having     taken     property 

V,      wagon  passed  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana. — This  was  *'"**°"^  paying  for  it.     I  did  noti 

LU     k»*tleTCi^  of  Log  Cabin  and  H^rd  CJder  campaign.— How  hesitate,     l  told  her  she  had  done' 

this  camp^gn  got  it?  naipe  frorn  ^na  t^  tlis  country.  nothing   wrong  and    had   nothing 

t.  >  '  "  to  fear.     I  went  bacjl^^  to  the  judge, 

rF  ,the  copperheads  had  fought  openly  one  might  have  had  ^p^^  *^*™  ^"  ^^^  circumstances  and 


"I 


some  respect  for  them,"  says  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  "but  their  p*'**  *''  ^«  prosecuted  Mrs.  Lin- 
attacks  were  always  made  under  cover,  they  lurked  in  the  I '''°'"  "^"^  should  be  joining  m  J 


that  in  all  the  biographies  an( 
histories  and  stories  told  o_f  Lin 
coin  this  incident  has  nev*r  beei 
related  and  I  think  it  Is  the  firs 
time  it  has  appeared  in  print, 
tell  it  now  simply  that  you  ma> 
know  what  Lincoln  had  to  con 
tend  with  and  the  desperate  an* 
despicable  methods  of  his  op 
ponents." 

Old    I'olitical    Battle  Cries 


arK  and  when  they  could  not  strike  at  Lincoln  directly  they 
spi^l^htto  wound  him  in  oth^r  ways.     Tfie  lengths  to  which  tlK>' 
weht  m  trymg  to  bring  the  President's  name  into  disrepute  you' 
ean  guess  from  the  story  !  am  going  to  tell  you  now. 
^^      "The  relations  between  Lincoln  and  his  stepmother  were  of' 
t^e_  mpst  unusual  character.     He  was  nine  vears  old  when  hi^! 
yther  married  for  the  second  time,  and  love  and  affection  for 
h^W^  a  mother  has  for  the  child  whom  she  has  brought  into  the' 
jorld.     She  was  his  mother,  in  all  except  the  accident  of  birth  ' 
She  nursed  and  cared  for  him!  she  soothed  and  encouraged  him  ' 
A  woman  of  strong  qualities,  she  had  much  to  do  in  forming 
Lincola  and  makmg  him  what  he  was.     He  had  for  her  the  mo^  ' 
tneder  respect  and  veneration.     It  was  this  woman  who  was  al  " 


ways  first  in  his  thoughts 
; "'Mrs.    Lincoln   was   honored    by 
bsT  Jielfltbors  and  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the;  State  not   only  as   tho 
mother    of    the    President     (and 
nearly    everyone   regarded    her  as 
gncfe   and    forgot   that    she   was   a 
stepmother)    but  also   because   of 
b«r  own  exemplary  life.     She  was 
a  'good  neighbor',  as  folks  say  i!i 
«  .small    community,    kind,,  chari- 
table, always  *iUins  to  help  when 
halp    was    needed.       None    of    us 
dreamed  she  was  in  danger  of  an 
attack  or  that  she  would  he  uaen 
as    the    means    to    wound    her    Le   I 
loved  son. 

CTharjjed    With    Theft  i 

"One    day    while    I    xyas    State 
Attorney    I     received     ap     urgent 
and  secret  summons  to  Charleston,  j 
There  I  found  the  judg6  and  clerk 
of     the     court     greatly     agitated. 
They  laid   before  me  a  charge  of 
theft  that  had  been  madi>  a.-ainst 
Mrs.   Llpcoln.     I  v.-as  appalled.     I 
said    the    thing    was    impossible:  - 
that    a    woman    whose    whole    life  ' 
had   b^en  so  irreproachable  could  ! 
aot     steal.     They     told      me     she\ 
lad      confessed.      How      could      1 
prosecute    the    aged    woman    who 
itood  in  the  relation  of  mother  to 
he      President      of      the      Unitod 


I  States?.  I  flatly  told  the  judge 
I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
I  waa  sure  It  was  just  another 
phase  of  the  copperhead  war  and 
she  was  the  victim  of  conspiracy 
"l  went  right  out  to  the  littk 
farm  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  t' 
get  t}i0  f^cts.  As  might  havf 
been  expected  I  found  her  very 
nervous,  but  I  asked  her  to  tell 
me  Just  what  had  happened.     She 


conspiracy  to  injure  the  presi- 
dent; and  I  proponed  to  hini  that 
as  men,  and  not  officers  of  the 
court,  v.-e  enrage  in  a  little  con- 
spiracy of  our  own. 

"On  cur  qwq  responsibility, 
we  decided  to  wipe  the  charge  and 
the  confession  off  the  records,  and 
at  the  same  time  we"~-^ent  for  the 
complainants  and  forcibly --ex- 
pressed to  them  our  disgust  at 
their  cosduct  and  the  contempt  in 
which  we  held  them;  and  warned 
them  if  they  gave  any  publicity 
to  the  affair  the  consequences 
wculd  be  unpleasant.  In  short 
we  threw,  if  uot  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  at  least  the  fear  of  the  Law, 
into  them,  and  they  were  duly 
scored  and  considered  it  advisable 
to  keep  Quiej.  rather  than  Tit>k 
running  up  against  the  wrath  of  I 
I  the  Judge  and  the  State's  At- 
torney. I 

"I    suppose    what    we    did    was 
quite    illegal    and,    had    the    facts 


had  been  in  the  village  store    she  k„„  , 

p-rrvi»i„^^         ^   ,     ,  .  become  known,  rendered  us  liable 

explained,  and  looking  over  some  .^  i,         .  ,      , 

.-uM^^c     h    1    .   w  ^      "'"'  »"'"*^  to      impeachment     and      dismissal 

calicoes    had   taken   a   sma  I   niece  <>„  «- 

>....,.,.  =i"<in   piece  frQjjj   office,   if  not   worse,    but   do 

home  with  her  to  see  if  it  matched  .,^      ^  t  ^ 

«^^«  „„   J       .      ^    ,         •>•  ."■111"^"  you   know   I   hare  never   regretted 

9ome  goods  she  had  purchased  be-  *u^  „^,..  t  ,„^,    ■     ,. 

-  the  part  I  took  in  the  conspiracy. 

..f^..  ,  There   are   times   when   a   judicial 

Other    women    often    did    the  ^^.^er    may    take    some    liberties 

ZZl      n^   ^      .""   °"?    """"   ^"  ^•^•^   the   strict   letter  of   the   law 
cused      them      of      stealin:,.      Bu,  ^^  ^j,,  j^,,,^^^  ^,  .^^^.^^^^^  ^^^ 

talnly  this  was  the  time,  when  we 


Mrs.  Ljncoln  had  been  seen  put 
ting  this  little  piece. of  calico  in 
her  i>ocket  and  going  oiif  of  thf 
store  without  paying  for  it,  anr 
the  copperheads  saw  their  chanct 
and  had  her  arrested  for  shoi 
lifting.  The  property  was  worth 
only  a  few  cent.s,  but  she  was  toe 
conscientious  and  I  imagipe  toe 
rrqud  tq  offer  excuses;  and  I  havi 
nq  doubt  she  thought  of  the  dis 
grace  she  was  bringing  to  Hones 
Abe  In  the  White  House. 


either  had  to  prosecute  an  inno- 
cent woman  who  had  not  con- 
sciously done  any  wrong  but  was 
the  victim  of^  men  contemptible 
enough  to  strike  the  President 
through  his  mother,  or  help  the 
success  of  a  vile  conspiracy. 

"I  have  run  into  some  mean 
conspiracies  in  my  life  but  noth- 
ing more  infamous  than  this,  and 
I  like  to  think  we  administered  I 
justice  with  common  sense.  Lin- 
coln never  knew  of  the  near  ar- j 
rest  of  his  mother.     It  is  curious ' 


We  had  been  talking  abou 
campaign  slogans,  and  it  moye( 
Uncle  Joe  to  say: 

"  'Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too 
is  the  first  political  battle  cry 
can  remember.  It  tripped  lightb 
on  the  tongue  and  even  a  child 
could  shout  it  without  knowin;; 
its  meaning.  I  heard  and  sanj' 
it  as  our  covered  wagon  passel 
along  t^e  highways  on  the  trel. 
from  Ncrth  Carolina  to  Indian: 
when  I  was  four  years  old.  A 
we  emigrants  traveled  slowl' 
over  the  prairie^  we  came  in  con 
tact  with  the  piost  remarkabU 
political  demonstrations  that  have 
ever  been  seen   in   this  country. 

■^'It,.  v/as  the  fdmouS  campaign 
of  1840,  which  took  its- place  in 
history  as  the  Log  Qa. bin  :iud  Hard 
Cider  Campaign.  The  whi;.;  Can- 
didate. General  Harrison,  was  the 
idol  of  the  west,  especially  o! 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  he  hai. 
'  been  Governor  of  Indiana  terri- 
tory, Representatitve  and  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  where  be  had  de- 
feated the  British  Indians  in  1811 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  lit 
was  the  great  Cbmmoner  to  tlie 
people  of  that  section,  while  Presi 

1  dent  Van  Buren  appeared  to  them 
I  as    the    representative    of    aristo- 
cracy.     Those  Western   M^higs  be- 
lieved   that    President   Van.   Buren 
was    in    league    with    Europe    and 
drank     only     French     champagne 
and  lived  in  luxury  typical  of  the 
East  and  foreign  to  the  necessities 
and  the  ideals  of  the  West,  where 
log  cabins  were  the  houses  of  the, 
people  and  hard  cider  the  popular 
beverage    for   merry   making,   and 
it  had  almost  as  much  kick  as  the 
President's  champagne. 


(h-a^L^ 


<i^,6!f<MmhimBisirt^ 


^-j.  ■(■i-'*-i-*mWvi  Viikf^-t-.^i^iJiiiriiti-u-- 


rW^  " 


i,;„^— ^ 


r  <u^ 


Hard  Chlor  Wine  of  Country 

"Oh,      yes,     4fi('y      had      whisky 
which  they  made  from  their  corn, 
but   hard    cider    was    the   'wine   of 
the  country'  and   as   closely  asso- 
ciated  with  the   lo(;  cal)in   as  corn 
pone  and  wild  game  for  food.     As 
our  little   cniifc'rution   train   moved  ] 
into    the    west    It    mnt    this    Whig, 
enthusiasm    for   (leneral   llurriyon,  I 
which  took  new  and  strango  slmpc  j 
with   processions  of   log  cabins  on  i 
wagons    snrround<"d    wilh    all    the 
trappintrs     of     the     frontii.T,     riflew  } 
and  coon   sltins   at   the  doors,   and, 
cider   barrels   with    young    women' 
serving^  hard     cider     to     old     audi' 
young   without   a  prophecy   of   the, 
eighteenth     amendment     atul     lho| 
Volstead     Law.       Quaker     that     1  , 
was,  I   learned   and  wa.s  permitted-i 
to  sing:  i 

Should  good  old  cider  be  despised,  j 
And   ne'er   regarded    more? 
Should     plain     Ing    cabins     be     de- 
spised, 
Our    fathers    buiU   of   yore?  ' 

T'ome,    ye,    v.hntever   betide   lirr. 
To  froodom  ha\'e  :;v,(;rii  to  bo  true, I 
Prime  up  with  a  cup  of  hard  cider, ^ 
.■^ud   driiik   to  Old  'I'ippeciUH  e. 


'Strict  t(!:iiperanc-e  jitop'.f  u; 
those  Quakers  were  and  ^  ry 
serious  iu  their  views  of  lile,  i  .icy 
eauj^lU  the  infection  of  this 
\\'estcrn  political  eniln\siasm  and 
soon  became  a  part  of  it  a.s  they 
omer.ged  f;-oui  tlu;  South  \u\.>  tlie 
.S'orfbwest  ac'ross  the  Ohio  i;i\er 
It    Marietta. 

"For  many  yci'rs  this  v.'as  the 
Irst  land  mark  of  iry  r^coll'^e- 
ions.  It  appeared  to  m-^  that  I 
lad  irty.  beginning  o.i  the  Old 
national  I'lke  in  the  burly  burly 
f  the  Log  Oabiij  and  Hard  Cider 
auipaign.  Wlieu''  our  einigiiai.t 
rain  left  Grcnislujro  it  \vas  IiiuClo 
p  of  ftrtcou  Quaker  fumilios  from  ^ 
i|ill.'id  (\)uuty.  but  as  it  niovod 
orth  i',.t;)  Vir'.^'inia  other  OnaU'erj 
iniilies  ."ioinod   uiUil  v.'e  Irul  unit.-'' 

a    respectable    number.       With    a 
few  State  roads  and  none  of  tbrm  ^ 
I  macadamized    the    natural     move- j 
!  mont    was    to    the    Nortli    to    some  i 
point    on    the    Nation;il    Hoad.       I'j 
was  the  groat  connecting  link   be 
tween  the  East  and  the  West,  pro    | 
jected     to     hold     the     Mississippi  i 
Valley  and  the  country  beyond   lU 
the    Union.      There    were    no    rail- 
roads   iu    the    West,    not    even    to  j 
[■ittsburgh,      and       the      National 
,  Tike  was  the  great   higbv.ay  abnr: 
'  which    the    emigrant    traveled    as 
I  did   government   a;-';onla,   the   mails 
I  and    the   stage    coaches. 


National   Piko   Was    ingliuaj- 


V'^That    National     I'ika    In     1840 
was      at      that      lime      the      mobt 
crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  coun- 
try,   with    more    life    as    comp'-ir'-d 
to     Iha     country     than     the     great 
White    Way     in    New    York    no>v, 
and     more     typical     Americauisni 
than   b,ny    place    I    know   of  at    the 
presoiit   time.      There  was  brought 
together    the    Kast   and    the    West, 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  they 
:.ll    recognized    that    the    National 
I'ike  was  the  common  higbv.ay  of 
the    Nation,     the     common     meet- 
inK  place  of   the  peoide   regardless 
ef     Bfcctiou,     class     or     condition. 
"There    were    Senators,     Hepre- 
sontatitves,  Oovernors  and  .Judges, 
'.romiuent  business  men  and  Lav.- 
■crs.    traveling    in    gayly    r^inted  ; 
eoaches  drawn  by  line  horses  with  j 
handsome      trappings!    as      for     a, 
ountry    fair;     and    they    travelcHl  i 
■apidlv   over   the  smooth    highway  i 
n'ith    the    drivers    cracking    whips 
ftiul    blowing    horns     as     tlioy    ap- ' 
nroaclied  the  stage  stations.    There  j 
were    also    big    Conastoga    freight  ■ 
wagons     with     six     horses     driven  , 
with  the  single  rein  on  the  leaders, 
the  driver  astride  the   near  wheel 
I  liorse. 


llxprcss  Ilidei-s  l'icli!ics:;iie 


"There  v.ere  mail  couciies  and 
dispatch  riil -rs  of  the  i'ony  Lx-^ 
liress.  The  expressi  riders  excited 
my"  envy  as  thoy  rode  at  full  gal- 
lop and  at  the  stage  stations 
sprang  from  tbs  saddle  of  one 
horse  to  that  of  another  and  con- 
liiiued  their  galloping.  The  news 
of  the  world  v. as  carried  by  those 
hoys.  ;jnd  tlien  and  there  I  de- 
turniiiied  ihi'.t  I  would  he  a  dis- 
patch rider  of  the  Pony  K.xpress 
and  ride  from  St.  Louis  wilh  dis- 
pai'hes'for  the  I->rei:ideMt  of  the 
Tniifd  States.  Such  was  my  first 
dream  of  going  to  Vx'asbington. 
flut  few  boyish  dream.<  are  rea- 
li7,ed,  and  years  later  I  entered 
the  capitol  as  a  mere  Congre:s 
n\an  and  came  by  the  railroad 
[  whi.Mi  had  superceded  the  Old  Nu- 
I  li  iial  IMko  as  the  hi.i'hway  of 
t  i'.i\  el. 

"in  after  years  I  read  about  the  j 
Stories   of   the   Appian    Way   along] 
which  the   Komau  Emperors   trav- ' 
!^cled   in  slate,  but  that  most   cele- 
lbra..od  hi.yiiway  of  history  seemed 
to    me    insignificant    as    compared 
v.'itli    liie   National    Pilre    a"    it    ap- 
peared   to    a    boy    hi    I^.-IO.      The 
Appian      \\'ay      was     twenty      feet 
v.ido,    but    Iho   National    Like    v.as 
sixty  feet;    v,:de  enough  to  permit 
(d;-bt     (oaches     to     move     abreast, 
to  let  the  private  cca<di  of  Senator 
'I'luunas   II.    15eni,on   going  bone  to 
St.    Louis,    the    regular    pa:-,sen::er 
couch     mirid    with    travelers    from 
En.uland    and    New    Liigland    tour- 
ing tho  West,   the  mail  coach,  the 


Cooastoga   fretgbtcr,   the    movers 
in   their  covered   wagons,  and   the 
dispatch     riders     travel     Bide     by 
Klde;    and  still   leave  room   for  the 
emigrant     irainn     and    ,<l/oves     of 
,.atile  or  even  slas  es  without  auy- 
bodv    being   compelled    to    turn   out 
to    give    the    more   ^'"'"^"'■".'t''^.  "J 
faster  travelers   the   right   of   v.ay_ 
There    was    room     for    all,     lii<  re 
was    good    cheer,    hospitality     true 
d^mocraey  and  a  free  life,      llenry 
W     Grady    of    Georgia    long    years 
afterward  suggested  that  the  n.ar-  • 
riage  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cava- 
lier   took    place    in    Illinois.       Iha 
,.,ay    be    true,    but    the    courtship 
certainly    began    on    the    old    Aa 
tionaT  Pike. 

What   Old  Tavernii   W<re  Like 

"There     were     many     taverns 
not    inns    or   hotels^-but    big    tav- 
erns  along    the    Old    I'lke     or    the 
accommodation  of  man  and  boatt^. 
They   v.ere   located   not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  miles  apart  and  they 
v.-ere    centres   of    hospitality     from, 
the  big  stable  yard  at  night  filled 
with    stages    and    treighters.    their 
borses   and   drivers,    to   the  cheer- 
ful   tap    room,    the    mr-st    popular 
place  in  the  tavern,  where  whisky 
was    sold    for    three    cents   a    glass 
without   any   exhibition   of   drunk- 
enness,   for    whisky    was    as    com- 
inon  as  cider  in   the  We.st  in  those 
davs    and    many     of    the    taverns 
1  were  required  by  their  licenses  to  , 
keep    whisky    as   a    neccs.s.ary   parti 
of    the    accommodations    for     tne 
traveling   public.    A  Volstead  law 
in   1840   would   have  produced  ap- 
othcr   Whiskey '"Rebcnion. 

•■Just  beyond  where  our  Quaker 
Colonv    halted   in    Indiana   lay    the 
big    prairies    of    \\\jr^p\^    with    rp)l- 
lions  of  acres  ready  for  the  plow, 
but  the  settlers  sought  the  limber, 
con   those   who   went  on   into   tne 
frontier   following   the   timber   l.ne 
into    southern     Illinois     and     Mis- 
souri.       It      is     said      that  .  when 
Thon.as     Jefferson    stood     on    tne 
border   of   the   prairies  he   gravely 
predicted   they    would    not   be   set- 
tled   in    a    thousand    years.       ine 
early  settlers  of  the  West   held   to 
that    view    and    sought    homes    in 
the  timber,  slaved  for  years  clear- 
iu^'    the    land    to    make    room    to 

,    _^       i.iiti       ili.i       nrni.-ies 


looked  like  a  great  Bea  on  irhlch 
no  one  dare  yenture  except  to 
hunt  prairie  chickens.  They 
were  land  hungry,  perhap*  ui  ia- 
stinct  handed  down  from  our  pro- 
genitors who  lived  in  trees,  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  contnuy  notwltb- 
standing> 

Why    People    Soosbt    Timber 

"Indiana  was  a  state  in  1840 
and  so  were  Illinois  and  Miseonsi, 
but  the  settlements  were  all  along 
the  rivers  and  in  the  timber  belt. 
The  prairies  were  given  over  to 
wild  game.  True,  the  prairies 
were  wet  and  regarded  as  swamp 
land,  but  that  was  not  the  main 
reason  they  were  alow  in  settle- 
meut.  The  people  sought  the 
timber  belts  because  they  had 
never    known    any    other    way    ©f 


irtififtirin-ff-kifiiiftU'^iVftTiiiiirtii  iiiteit<ii«iiiiiii  t'n  tiiiM^iO 
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making  a  farm  but  by  bewlng  It 
out  of  the  woods!  No  ona 
dreamed  in  184  0  that  the  great 
prairies  of  Illinois  would  within 
half  a  century  become  the  granary 
of  the  world  and  also  produce 
more  warmtt  and  power  from 
the  coal  that  lay  under  the  rich 
black  soil  than  any  other  stair 
in  the  Union.  j 

"The  Nprth  Carolina  Quakers 
stopped  in  the  timber  belt  along 
the  M'abash  Riv,er,  built  their 
frontier  settlement  and  epent 
years  in  preparing  the  land  for 
the  plow.  They  soon  realized 
that  they  had  made  a  great  sacrt- 
fio€  in  giving  up  their  homes  In 
North  Carolina  tocarry  oat  the 
principles  of  their  faith,  but  they 
did  Bot  eomplaia  or  weaken.  They 
made  their  new  settlement  in  t^e 
woods  and  put  behind  them  the 
comforts  of  the  past,  believing  it 
was  according  to  the  Divine  Plan, 
and   1   think   it  was." 

I  wrote  this  out  at  the  time 
I\Ir.  Cannon  said  it.  Many  years 
later  he  looked  over  what  I  had 
written  and  added  a  postscript  ,to 
Lhis  early  chapter  of  his  life  by 
saying: 


of  the  slow  movements  of  an  em 
grant  train  which  traveled  fon 
months  along  the  way  than  I  di 
in  making  the  same  journey  b; 
automobile  in  four  flays.  The  oU 
Pike  is  for  quick  travel  now  and 
drove  nine  hundred  miles  withoc 
seeing  much  save  other  auto 
vshizzing  by  in  the  opposite  direc 
lion;  like  most  automobilists  w 
did  not  permit  anyone  to  pass  n 
going  the  same  way. 

"I  was  told  that  I  met  old  friend 
on  the  Pike,  but  who  could  recof 
njze  friend  or  enemy  in  this  mod 
of  travel  of  touch  and  go?      I  aj 
under    the   irppression    that   I   sa' 
more    people    iu    a    mile    in    18- 
than    I   did   in   one   hundred   mil 
in    llt22,  and   my   father  had  tin 
to     stop     and     talk     and     get    a 
Qiiainted    with    hundred    of   p6op. 
in    IS  10    where    I    could    not    sto 
for  anything  but  to  take  in  gas  fo 
the  machine  instead  of  for  mysell 
I    like    to    retain    the    pictures    o 
the    National     Pike    in     1840     fo 
they     were     more     national     tha 
tho.se  along  the  road  today,  mor 
democratic      and      more      cosmc 
politan." 


Retraveilng  the  Pike 

"After    the   clos^    of    the    l&ag 
jcssion  of  Congress,  in  1922,  with 
i-ailroad    strikes    tying    up    traiia- 
ocjrtation,    I    concluded    again    to 
trek      to  the  West  along  the  old 
-ational    Pike.       As    we    whirled 
iver  a  splendid  road  in  a  big  toijr- 
^g  car  I  confessed  my  dissapotnt- 
ent.     It  was  not  the  picturesque 
1  :hway  of    184  0   and    the   scenes 
held    in    memory    could    not    he 
^produced.      The    wide    sweep   of 
he    ro^d    with    its    green    BW&tda 
ordering  it  and  the  big  sycamore 
rees    that    sl^aded    it    were   gope, 
',s     v/ere     the     turreted     culverts 
hich    then    rose    like    castleq    &t 
^very    stream.      The    taverns    had 
liiappeared    and    with    them    the 
i.p    rooms    and    their    hpspitallty. 
'"A   garage   is  jpiore   serviceable 
.ban     a     stable     yard     now,     bnt 
aot  so  quaint.      The  land  owners 
had    encroached    on    the    right   of 
A^ay,    building   their  fences   up  Jtc 
;he  pavement,  destroying  some  of 
he   impression   of  roominess   and 
opportunity    for    resting    by    the 
side  of  the  road  to  w^tch  the  pan- 
orama of  travel  as  it  moved  in  pp-> 
posite     directions  —  one     of     the 
most  pleasant  diversions  of  man. 
"I    do    not    complain,    but    flrg, 
impressions   of  the  National   Pik« 
do    not    harmonize    with    presen 
day  realities  of  a  flying  trip  fron 
Washington     to     Danville,     in    a) 
automobile.     1    got   more   fun  ov 
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EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 


PUBLIC  SQUARE 
CLEVELAND    13, OHIO 


June  30th,   1951 


CHERRY    4600 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

When  I  ha.d  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  at  my  home  here  in 
Cleveland,  you  requested  a  photographic  copy  of  the  real  estate 
assignment  containing  Abraliam  Lincoln's  mother's  signature.  This 
I  am  enclosing  herewith. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
Merrifield's  sisters  married  a  George  Tucker  and  he  lived  in  this 
same  section  of  the  country.  I  am  wondering  if  you  have  any  data 
about  him. 

Hope  we  will  see  you  here  in  Cleveland  before  too  long. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 
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JUly  3,  1951 


I'ir.  George  S.  Merrifield 
The  Hi^bee  Corapaay 
Cleveland,  Cftiio 

My  dear  Mr.  Merrifield: 

I  vas  pleased  indeed  to  hear  from  you  arwi  espe- 
ciall.y  a::(s«reciate  tl»  pbotostata  which  you  were  kind  enou^ 
to  send.   It  will  edd  very  iiuch  to  our  infonaatlosi  ebout  Sarah 
Bush  at  EllzabethtowT:, 

Your  letter  reaches  me  Just  as  I  am  about  to 
start  on  a  taonths  Itinerary  on  the  Bacific  Coest.   As  soon 
as  I  return,  will  see  if  I  can  find  sotae  data  on  George  Tucker. 

Exi->ect  I  will  be  in  Cleveland  .aore  often  frou 
now  on,  as  my  youngest  son  Lester  is  with  Merrill  Lynch,  BrOitere, 
In  their  Cleveland  OTfice. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  you  ax^  your 

family,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 


lAWsBB  Director 


AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
OrAI.2'1fi9  3 
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March  1.   1957 


Mr.  Ovrles  B.  q..ick 
Aubui'ni   l^«w  York 

Dear  Mr#  Qj.iiok! 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  of  your  interest  In  Llncolniana. 

Ve  would  be  pleased   to  h-ve  for  our  files  a  copy  of  the 
rnarrascript  which  you  have  prepared  on  the  life  of  Lincoln's  steomother, 
if  you  should  find  It  convenient  to  forward  us  a  copy. 

Sincerely, 
NMttt  (Mina)  Margaret  Moellering 


"i4^    IHt*-     *^    i^(^fl<Q'»^^•^    *»tv(.    vn«rHv<"" 
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\\  oarah  Baah  Linoolr.  <^ 

btoT)  mother  of  Abrah.am  Llnoolri 

la  /^athoriaB  Uttterial  for  this  paper   I  had  iii  Jilad  the 

lifG  of  c^arah  Biisli  Liiiooln  froni  the  tliia   tJiat  Liii«ola  booa'-e 

of  ttf^o  and  le.^t  hOi.ie  until  hor  death, four  j^nd  oiic-h:.'.li; 

ye»irs  after  hia  tinsaBairiatioh. 

Par'.D  of  tho  pupor  jir«   qiicti'.tionG  from  vurlous  aathcrc  of 

Lincoln  hookc  and  some  froa  lottoru  X  ha-ve  rccalved  fro^ 

otJiers  v;r.ioh  I  nrtitc. fully  aoknov/lodge- 

Lf.!tt'3rs  from 

:!r.   joor'-^o  ^^Of^ora  of  Lerh-i.Ili   ^Ivin^-r  Inciaints  regarding 
Iftrs  Lincoln  aa  related   by  hi  a    ^rjindTjaronta. 

!fr.  w.iS.lOTlns  of  'rolado  dlilinois.whoaa  father  offioirtod 
at  Mrs,  Llnooln's  funor.il 

Mra,  B'^rn'dine  ^•Jailoy,    ahthoreea  of  tho  book 
"Aba  Lincoln's  Othar  llothor" 

Pr*¥  Ghe-rleB  Ooleraan  of  iiastern  ;ittit9  CcllGr.o, 
Chariest  on,    111  \srho  'vae  instr  v.aenttil  in  my  obtaining 
pbotosbnta  of  cortain  ^-inooln  lett^rr.  from  tho 
Hoberfc   Xdncoln  collsotioa  vX   the  Libts^Yir  of  CDn^re^a* 

Vrn,   Tjoaiao  0.    Johncton,   hefer^noe  Libr-ri:  n  o 
Jioolgforc!.   Ill  Public   TJ-brary. 

i^iX,   J.Uont.fThan.   btttto  IJrfeKaailKn 

Hintoriwi,    yprinf^fiold,    111 

Lin^ony  iGternw.tional  01  ub     Chicago 
Loonl   Lions  Olub     iiatboon     111, 

Ki^fe-niG  Club--   ;;.  prograiA  of  the   dnai option  of  th'^ 
beautiful  iron  f^nco  orootQd   aroi-.n'T  tho  Lincoln  lot 
•  by  the  i^iT';j,ni3  ^Jlab 


I'he  .uatorial  of  my  rfiaorroh  xreis  cootinilGd  by 
'oy  friand,   :"-l3s  LoaiGO  Kobb  of  3rlQnd?.i,3,   Ohio 


OHivmi'^JR  B. QUICK 

Auburn,     N,y, 


''**a^aa'Bami  tliiOOln's  honiQ  after  1851 


,ilth  whoa  did  she  live  daring  the  yoara  of  Idnooln'a 
Proaidoney  and  the  years  thereafter? 


iiB  the  time  for  his  dor^artare  for  Washington  neared 
MiUiftla  became  anxtoaa  to  eeo  his  sten-mothor  and  her 
daa,?:hters«         V^  too'^r  the  traia  at  Springfield  for 
aharlestoa  and  frora  nharlGBton  drotre  ^th  a  friead,     crastas 
!'.'JIiai>?!ian  ia  &  tv;o-hor.'30  m,^^^  to  Furmingtoa  Jfinaary  SI,  Xd61« 
?rom  the  doorimy  of  her  Aattghter's  house  in  the  village,  she 
Wiitehod  Ma  arrive.  He  \ms  ia  F»nainiTtoa  from  about  11- a. ^% 

until  the  jaiddls  of  the  aftornocrip       He  returned  to  uharleoton 
to  the  hoae  of  (Jna  Ohapojin,  his  step-mother  goim  with  him*     He 
left  for  ^-nrin 'Afield  early  the  next  niornin^*. 
Ha  reqiiestf^a   'ir,   Xsauo  Kogar^,   a  ;r:^ighDor  of  siansr  years 
stHnding,  to  lool:  after  his  ''%ther(s  grave. 

.then  he  and  his  sta^i-iaother  p«rtsd  sha  aaid  that  aoniethinf'?  told 
her  the;;  were  never  to  meet  again— "God  bless  yon  and  keep  you" 
m$  gooS  Bon'*  she  uoubed* 

The  qaostion  of  the  beat  ohoiee  for  a  hoae  for    'ra.^lnooln 
arosa  not  long  after  the  death  of  her  hasbnnd.       Thomas  Lincoln 
died  Jaiittetry  17,  1051,  l?hat  saoie  ^s^ox  Linooln  sent  the 

follo\?infT  letter  to  his  'tother  ;- 

Bear  iiother  ;- 

Ohapjuan  (   Her  ffranddfaahter  Harriett's  husband) 
tolls  rae  he  \mnto  you  to  go  and  live  rrith  him.     If  I 
v/ere  you,  I  woald  try  it  for  aMiile*       If  you  get  tired 
of  it,  ??hioh  I  thinit:  yoii  tTiii  not,   you  oaa  a^etiun  to  your 
old  home.         Chapman  foels  very  kindly  to  yoa  and  I  have 
mo  doabt  he  will  laake  your  uiMlwfeailon  vary  olatisant. 
Jinoarel^  year     son     .uLinooln 

It  seems  roaaonablo  thut  for  a  ti:3e  darin'^  the  winter  isonths, 

she  followed  her  oterj-son'a  advice. 

?rof  Charles  Ooleiaan  of  the  Bo-nartment  of    ioolal  fjoiance  of 

Western    !t  ta  JollQi^a  of  Xlliaols,  who  is  \'5riting  a  book— 

"Tlie  Linoolna  of  aolea  -joanty"  says  that  one  lived  with  her 

^jfandson,  John  Johnoton  -Jail  in  the  oabin  built  by  her 

hnBband  on  ^oose  IJeat  ^raxie,  T^ieasant    Jrovo  township, 

Ooles  Ooanty,  Illinoia  and  died  there  &h  1869  at  the  age  of  81 

$ii:.:addi1;ton*|:xlHra«aia:E|::si^B'.iitve'a  : 3ri^h7.^he-.:aaliB 

In  addition,   ho-^ever,   to  livin?^  ^th  the  Halls,   3he  lived  for 

scaetirae  at  vorioas  intsrvils  ?/lth  her  granddaughter,  Harrlifett 

H 'nlcs  Ohiitsmsin,   daa^^hter  of  ^areih    Elisabeth  Johnston  Hanks  and 

Dannis  H  nks  und  with  the  family  of     John  3au?yer,  hnaband  of 

h©r  neioe,   Harriett     Hidley  Sawyer, for  aboat  two  years  in  the 

«arly  BOs.         But  the  Gooae  Ijost  ?rarie  \vas  her  homo 


1. 


A  phoatat  oopy  of  a  lettor  that  I  hava  talcen  from  the 
iiObort    ?oad    jinooln  ooll^otlon  In  the   Idbrary  of  Toarjrass 
dated  AT)ril  5,   1964  makes  the  Qtntement  that    !rs,Linoola 
was  at  that  time  livlag  with  her  daughter,    iarah   'Elizabeth 
Johnston  llanka  ond  Dennie  Hanlca  • 
The  letter  reads  us  follows  ;- 

April  6     1854 
Dear  nbe  ;- 

I  reoelfed  your  oho  ok  for  ;^0«00 
I  showed  It  to  'lother,     3he  or  led  like  a  child, 
Abe,   she  ie   oighty  ohildish*     Heap  of  trouble  tS  as. 

Betsy  is  feobls  and  hns  to  v/att  on  her 
whiah  orto  hars  somebody  to  wait  on  hor# 

'.Ve  are  rrettini-7  old.       .;e  have  a  croat  many  to  T/alt  on 

of  our  o'm  oonncjotlotio 

I'hey  win  come  to  see  ao  while  they  live. 

*ibo,  Chwrles  has  enlioted  a^ia  for  three  years 
or  daring  the  JoXm       I'hls  is  hard  on  Idothor. 

Abe,  «s  had  a  horrible  tiiae    'onday  at  oourt. 
It  broke  ut>,        Jot  Into  a  fttss  aboat  a  drunken  soldier. 
T  never  Baw  suoh  a  time.         ?here  was  eight  or  niae 
klllefl  in  the  fif;ht—  one  you  no—  Doot  l?orkG  of  Paris, 
Mf^er  County •     Toam^  •;, /inkier  \m&  wounded. 

Abe,   I  reoQivod  a  lettsr  fto  i   Jophla   '^yach. 

How  John  Lerpr-And  la  har  last  husband.         Jhe  wunts  to 

00  whether  you  are  nbe  Linooln,  her  cousin  or  not.. 

Is  thnt   not   straiif!;o  to  yoa   •  It  was  to  riie. 

Her  boys  all  in  the aarTny--  i!oanion  boys  atnoxbursj. 

Abe,  you  know  Uana  Jtein,  a  strong  Younlon  boy  us 
tJhfcirles  Hanks.         I  am  tilfrhty  afraid  tluit    .'hoopolis 
will  ;;o  in  the  army  \Tith  Jharlsa.         Es  is  15  years  old 
a  very  good  boy.       He  oiin  shoot  as  well  as  I  oan. 

Abe,  remember  ray  boys  if  you  oan.       I  dont  ?^nt 
anything.       How  is  your  family         Ho  thin-:  aoro 
Write  me  a  few  linos  if  you  feel  like  it. 
Very  resDeotfully 

D.F. Hanks 


^ 


A  88'ooiad  l^ttor  from  the  icobart  i'odd  Unoolti  oollectioa  iadioate^ 
tliat  3arah  liash   'Anooln  bad  ugaia  retarnod  to  the  HaHa.       it  mas 
inritteii  by  John  Johaatoa  Hiill,  her  grandaon  oa  October  18,   1864  an 
is  marked  "prlTato*' 

It  Is  fi^  letter  that  naet  haTe  mada  Llnooln.  very  s»d  as 
VifQll  aa  doalatftil  in  ^riiom  to  believe. 
Dear  Unole  « 

I'his  iQttTQs  us  all  tfsll  esoa-pt  graiidiaother 
iihe  is  qaitQ  Tauaey.         I  wlta  to  laform  you  that  ^rrandiaother 
hiA8  ttot  and  did  not  reeeive  one  oeat  that  you  sent  her.     She 
now  needs  olothae  and  shoes,     Dennis  and  Ohapaan  keep  all  the 
money  yon  send  her  in  their  pookata  a.rid    Unole  j)ennie  is 
ous^in?;  all  the  tine  anci  abusing  you  and  me  and  all  of  year 
best  friends  for  supporting  you.       i%ey  laalce  you  believe  they 
are  eup-jortiaj?  her  whieh  is  not  the  ease.,         I  and  nay  sister 
6tra  novi  taklns^  care  of  her  end  have  for  the  past  four  years. 
If  you  i^lsli  hai*  to  have  nnytldng,   sond  it  to  the  bank  in 
Charleston  and  send  eoon  for  X  tell  you  arion  the  honor  of  a 
ma.a.8ho  does  not  {^et  it  find  ^/enrdn  has  threatened  to  put  her 
on  the  ootittty.         I  hope  to  hear  frosa  you  soon.. 
rirofeher    ^Ifi'od  is  -sTOiinded  lincl  byxlly  slaot  t.^iroagh  the  foot  and 
is  In  the  hosT>it?il  at  cjainoy.  He  v;as  wouadedcat  Dallas,   GHwck 

^Jeorgia  h'7th  laot  I!ay  X  roiaatn  your  nephew 

John  J.Hall 
"^•S**     1  have  ^nrit-ton  thij   '•lain  latter  at  graadiaother*a  request 
lihe  has  bo  m  aslcin?^    ae  to  do  go   for  days. 

e  oan  only  gaeae  viha.t  jA/iooln's  reaction  vr^s  to  this  letter,  but 
r.s  tho  '-resident  was  a  shrewd  and  discerning  student  of  human 
aatiire,  he  had  saffioient  Turning  by  this  tiaa  to  know  whom  to  trust 
and  -^om  to  suspect  of  dlehotiest  dealings* 


Here  is  another  letter,   i.  later  one,   from  the  ::ob*^rt  T^inooln 
oolleotiori  i^itten  by  Mrs.    'Iriooln's  frranddaaghter,  Harriet  Unrika 
^hamiaa.         She  eomplains  that  hflr  gi*andmothcr  is  failing  in  iisalth, 
is  flsorivad  of  evory  oorafort  and  be*?s  the  '^hapiaane  to  take  her  to 
li\?c  ^th  them. 

OhsrleBton,   Til       Jany  17,  ie6&- 
H>?n.    v,  Lincoln 
Bear  Unole  - 

I  have  been  intend! n?^  to  write  to  you  for  soae  tiao 

but  felt  so  bad  I  had  not  the  heart  to  ii?rite  to 

finybody  aave  my  husband. 

Our  family  h»a  recently  met  with  a  ^reat  loss* 

3-od  in  his  Tivino  mercy  has  seen  fit  to  take  from      ^ 

our  inidst  a  kind  and  beloved  liother.       3he  died  the  V 

15th  of  Deoe?aber  after  an  illness  of  about  six  months. 

In  her  death  we  have  lost  a  devoted  Hother  whoso 

pliice  can  never  be  filled 

YOU  also  have  lost  a  I'riend  for  Mother  was  indeed  a 

friend  of  you.       She  spoke  often  of  you  during  her 

last  jnonths.       Father  takes  her  death  very  hard. 

He  is  not  well  cmd  I  fear  is  not  long  for  this  T?oria . 

I  vjHQ  tlovm  to  s  0   Gfrandma  Uneoln  on  tier  Years  Day 
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3h«  seoms  to  be  fi  llln^i  and  la  f;ri«Ting  h«re«lf  about  bother. 
?oor  w>nu4n,  how  iny  hourt  aohaa  for  her         3he  vme  dt^stitute  of 
•vory  ooLifort.       3h6  wanta  to  leave  there  and  oome   to  ray  hoiiae 
and  saya  aho  la  badly  treated.  I  told  her  it  vma  IniDoasible 

to  take  hBT  now  for  mjf  home  la  eiiiall  and  not  Tory  oomfortable 
for  my  large  faintly*         T  tolJ  hor  to  7?alt  until  ray  imaband 
ooiMB  home—  his  time  of  aervoca  exnlrea  the   17th  of  ^'ebraary— 
and  then  I  would  try  to  do  sorj^ethln;^  for  her. 
It  l^olca  to  hard  for  auoh  a  {?ooa  m)man  to   s-pand  her  Ihuo  daya 
In  want  und    aiiiary  and  T  for  one  will  do  as   T  have  alvmya  dene 
my  part  In  hor  belmlf  and  now  viant  you  to  itsslat  me  by  giving 
my  huBbfetnd  a  Doaltlon  no  that  he  oan  aupnort  hi a  family  and 
f^ot  them  u  home  and  then  no  oan  take  oare  of  irandma  so  long 
aa  sho  livciG  if  -rm  ohoali  be   {ji>aro(?   thrit  lon^. 
You  oan  do  thia  and  not  diaoora.ode  youraolf  and   I  think  f^u- 
Cuatus  deservaa  your  favor.  uQ  has  alwtiya  boon  a  atrong 

Union  mcf.n,   8i9<snt  tiao  and  raonoy  in  your  olootion  and  haa  now 
been  in  tho  army  throe  year  a  and  three  nonthc  aad  would  re- 
main lon'^er  if  hia  family  were  better  situated.         Dariag 
that  tl^n  he  haa  novir  bsori  slol:  a  dayor  unfit  for  duty  and 
has  nevor  had  but  one  fMrloufh  home  and  that  for  fifto  nn  daya 
only.         haa  tiot  mtidc  anything  "i^nt  a,  living  for  himself  and 
family  and  that  Is  ^lhy  I  as!:  yoQr  aaaiatanoe  feelinfr  sure  you 
would  not  ddmy  me  unci  him 

(Jrandriother  told  nje  to  \trlto     you  to  do  all  that  you  oould   for 
as  for   sho  ■;oald  rathor  11  vo  v;lth  ua  than  anywhere  else. 
The  test  of  the  relative 3  ai*G  all   feelinf^  \70ll 
•fho  rolling  months  ii^va  brou'^cht  ua  to  the  end  of  another  year 
'^ere  haa  haen  "luich  suffnrln,-^  throa^^hout  thevlaad  during  that 
time       Jhere  oxe  niiny  vaeutit  ohaira.       Homes  b"ve  been  ^lade 
dosolate,  partinfTB  eadosod.       Heart  atrlnpcs  have  been  broken 
and  widows  an  orohana  htive  :iouraed   :for  their  loved  ones  and  loat 
But  uc  look  forv:irci   to  n  'oetter  ftitnTo  ttnd  welcome  young   *65 
with  brioht  hoiiea  and  pleasant  e*nticl7>ationB..       IjCt  us  hor)e 
before  the   close, Srii Hi n>^  faoes  will  return  onoo  i/iore  and 
scatter  blaBJJingB  tlirou'-hout  the  land 

ell  T  have  written  a  lon.^or  letter  thwn  T  intanded  to 
trouble  you  with  tMs  time  and  if  I  have   transgreaaed  I  hone 
yon  will  forf^ive. 

If  you  are  dicposed  and  oan  c^ive  .^uguatus  as  slot  Si.no  e,  please 
let  US  know  soon         Ho  \7lll  be  horao  in  about  Fix  wealcs. 
:.e./jember  me  kindly  to  your  wife  and  children 

harristt  D.uhapman 

One  point  this  letter  does  not  make  clear  and 
that  io  just  where  "ts. Lincoln  was  llvlnf?:  at 
that  time  Oloarly  ohejvjasoot  with  th(? 

OhuT^nana  neither  doeo  it  seom  likely  that  oho 
was  in.  nks  home 

H^irrlot    „,-    ^.  .    oely  h' ve  been  vTltinsr    ilnooln 

somnlaints  of  the  way  her  own  father  treated 
grandma  Lincoln 
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Protjably  she  i?i»8  nt  the  horaa  of  John  Hall  in  tho  Goose  riest 
ST?tria  oibin  as  sliokteft  eha  h?id  doflnitQly  lived  ^th  fcho 
Bawyore  in  tho  eurly  60o  and  we  know  thttt  she  was  H-^ing  In 
the  Llnooln  ciibin  at  tho  tino  of  her  death 

• 
'x'he  (fOoae  iJost  ?r?tri«^  cnbtn  mm  eipparently  a  Preat  im- 
pro-^oment  ovej:'  BlL-jtlar  onee  in  ^ich  the  Jjinoolna  hM  dwelt,. 
To  judge  fi^ora  tho  pictures  it  Fja.s  twioe  «8  long  as     tho 
ordihi-r^'  frohtler  owbln,  had  tvm  front  doors»  two  ^.Tindows  and 
a  ©Gntrai  ohininoy*/         In  sioito  howe^ar  of  a  more  coaiodiiie 
building,  the   oovorty  of  the  linooln  faMly  £*fter  *kbo  left 
ho.HG  ?;jiS  oft  on  acato—  ono  fiilanoietl  trouble!  foUorlnn;  a,n- 
othor,        i'ho  OiikJt  mrt  of  thin  Oti-bin  vraQ  built  in  1857—  the 
\70st  T>.-5Xt  in  1840  imd  jolno^''   togothor  in  1840. 
In  1640  I'honas  Liaooln  posseDsed   liiO  aoros  of  land  no«r 
Charleston,   Illinois  ^th  oonniderMble  atrt'in  on  his  fiaaaelal 
resouroes,,         ?Iot  loa?^  «,ftar,h6  ^'sas  in  diffioalu^aad,  cailod 
on  his  son  for  help  unt  on  uetober  Ji6^1P41  Linooln  cstm©  to  his 
Aj2^     s?on*  3  assnistnnoe  ??ith     i'^OO.rjo  'illoi^n??  -Phcmas  and  onr^h  Mnooln 
to  ratedn  a  life  interost  in  tho  esttttf.*. 

In  T530oiib<3r  1B48  a  creditor  obtained  «  Judg^isisnt  j^nc'   throatenad 
to  force  &  salo  of  his  f&thor's  land.         Ono©  «galn  .i'hom«*s 
£r>T;eal5d  to  l;iB   ^(p/^.'  ~tio  Oiono  to  his  aid.* 
3oon  Kftar  'Thomas   y.nooln»s  death  ia  1861,  Lincoln  as  hie 
Foth'jr's  hair,   conTn^,;; 3d  liis  ititarnnt  in  the  tj^st  60  cioroa  to 
his  stop-brother  Johnston  for  ^.  nomlnul  eonaideratiori  siibjoct 
to  iiareth  Lincoln's  right  of  do\7er—  tho  uss  for  life  of  mi^ntMt 

one-third.  Johnson  failing  to  reeeiTo  from  Linooln    df^hty 

DolX'ira  that  ho  ftslrBc^  to  borrow,   porauaded  hie  mother  to  rolin- 
qiuish  hor  right  of  dower  in  tho  ?70st  eighty  aoroB  and  than  pro- 
•;»oood  to  aoll   vho  wholo  fara  and  rnoifo  to  :Tigiioiiri» 
^though  Lincolia  mia  not  ablo  to  protect  his  stepmother's  ri^ht 
of  dO'i^T  in  tho  ^73rjt  Ho  aorov?,  he  rofuaod  to  osll  tho  ^aot  40 
aoroo.   Biasing  to  Johnston  that  his  jriothor  had  tho  aae  of  tho 
t7hola  lis  lori:"^  eis  aho  livod.  !jinool!i  thon  udniini store?  a 

shairp  robuJcQ  to  his  atop-brothor  ^?ho  0'7entiiall5*  ^-^ve  up  the  idoa 

of  ubilin.^  am  aoyjln%  to  "iaaonri.  Ho^jovor  Linocln  oontinu 

aed  to  aid.  his  stop-brothor  i»ho  wae  aXi?ays  in  debt,   shiftlosa, 
roatlosa  and  diacontoritQ(3. 
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Uo^y  of  latter  flo.i      inooln  to  JohrASion. 
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*/oa  arc  not  la^y  and  still  jron  are  an  idl^^r 
I  doubt  ^Tiiothor  sinoo  T  sst?  yon,  .yon  hai^o  done  a 
day's  worlr  in  any  orm  day. 

'fhis  hubit  of  noodlooaly  'Taistinr^  time  us  tho  ^ole 
difficulty.         Tt  is  vaiGtly  irmortant  to  yoii  and 
still  more  iraT>ort«at  to  yoar  children  that  yon  should 
break  tlais  habit.         If  yon  hire  yoarsolf  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  month,   trovx  me  yon  w3,ll  gat  ten  dollars  acre 
miiteing  ti;7enty  dollars  por  month  for  year  work. 
Tn  this   T  do  not  liOim  tlxct  ydn  shall   go  off  to 
,  ^  "itLoni&s  or  tho  lead  minos  or  gold  minea  or  California 

Ij  /  I  but  I  mean  for  yoa  to  go  at  it  for  the  best  you  can 

get  in  Ooles  Oounty.         Yoa  say  you  would  almoat  give 
your  place  in  Heavon  for  seventy-fiTre  or  sif^hty 
|>|  dollar 3.         17hem  yoa  -vaine  your  -nlaoe  in  Uoa-ven  very 

ohear,  for  with  tho  offer  I  mke  you  can  ^ot  seventy  or 
©iiThty  dollars  for  four  or  tkVQ  months  trork 
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.ihen  Linoola  found  out  that   Johnuton  was  anxious  to   sell  the 
land  thtit  he  lived  on  an  mova   to    liot^ouri,   he  wrote  again 
as  follows    ;- 

aaoh  a  notion  ia  utterly  foolish,       What  can  ycu  do  in 


Sqairining 

no   ^ood, 
the  money 
•?-nd  my  life 
to  bury  you 


the  land  aaj  rioher? 
raiae  oorn  and  wheat  and 
there  any  more  than  here 
intend  to   go  tovTOWlt^A 
hatter  plaoe  than  right  where  you  are, 

oannot  get   along  anywhere 
and  orawlini^  about  irom  plaoe  to   i)laoe  oan  do  you 


lAiasouri  better  thon  hare.  Is 

Oan  you  there  nny  aore  ohan  here 
Oats  without  work  ?  .iHfl  anybody 
do  your  work  for  you?  If  you 

there  is  no 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  work,   you 


-hat  you  roally  v/ant,   is  to   sell   the  land,    get 
and  STJond  it..  part  v;ith  the   land  tha  you  have 

upon  it,   you  will  never  have  a  s-not  bAg  enou;»h 
in.       one  half  that  you  will   gat  you  will 


spend  in  moving —  the  other  half  youwtil  eat,   drinlc  and 
wear  out  and  no  foot  of  land  will  bo  boaa:ht. 
Now  I  feet  that  it  is  luy  duty  to  have  no  hand  in  suoh 
foolery.        I  feol  that  it  is  so  on  your  account  and  par- 
ticularly pa  i:other's  acoount.         The  eaBtern  forty   I 
intend  to  keei)  for  Liother  while  she  lives.        If  you  will 
not  cultivate  it,    I  will  rent  it  i'or  enou^hto   supt»ort  her-- 
at  least  it  will  rent  for  something.         Her  dower  in  the 
other   two   forties,    she  can  let  yoti  hfive,   no  thanks  to  me, 
I  do  not  write  this  in  tiny  undkinclneac,.        Your  thousand 
•nrenonwos  for  not  *>ettin^!,  alon^;  are  nil  nonsense,      i'hey 
deceive  nobody  but  yourselj:.       Go  to  work  is  the  only 
sure  orire  for  your  cause 

Yours    A.  Lincoln. 
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"From  Lincoln  to  Johnston,     unothar  lattor-- 

Jhatrle-SfWRf*!     lilov  i;5   16ijl 
John  u, Johnston  ^ 

Dear  Brother  - 

Yourv letter  of  tha   and  just  receivacl. 
Your  T^ronosal  about   sallin.-,  oajr  40  aor33  of  land  is  all 
that   I  wabt  or  could  claim  for  myself  but   I  am  not  sat- 
isfied vdth  it  on  ilothor^s  account.,        I  want  her  to  have 
her  living  and  feol  that  it  is    jy  duty  td   some  extent  to 
sa^^  thwt   sha  is  not  ^vrong6d♦       She  had  a  dower  ri^^ht  in  the 
othervtv/o  forties  but  it  aeaois  she  has  let  you  take  this 
hdok  and  line.         She  now  has  the  use  of  the   whole  east 
fifty  as  long  as  she   lives  and  if  it   is   sold  she  is  of 
cour&e  entitled  to  'ohe  intarest  of  the    :ioney  that  it 
brinaa  as  lon,<?;  as  she   lives.     Bat  you  propose  to   sell   it 
for  three  hundracl   dollars,   take  one  lumdred  away  with  you 
and  leave  har  tvTp  hundred  dollars  at  8  -nGrcant,   making  her 
the  enormous  stun  of  v  16.00  per  year.         IIow  if  you  are 

kind  ox  treatiaent  to  her,    I  am  not, 
are   to  have  that  fifty  for  tv.o  hundred 
de?.vth  but  you  are   not  to  hava  it  before 
the   land  oan  be  made  to  produce  for 
a  yetir  and  I  oannot,    to  obli^i^e   any 
shall  be  put  on  an 


\ 


satisfied  \7ith  this 

It  is  true  that  you 

dollars  at  Mother's 

I  am  oonfiddnt  that 

Ilother  at   least    -ao 

living  being, consent  that   she 

allowance  of    ,16.00  a  year. 

:^ous    :o  A. Lincoln 


The  Lincoln  Farm 
moaey  waro  laid  as  early  as  isio!  '^"^^  *°  ^^'^°°^'^  *°' 

directly  wast  of  Johustoas  49  aorar       ^>,!  f  *°  ^f^  *^*°*« 

^o!5S  for  hiri^na^tLs'iao^^asiSTs  h^?."?^"^  Pf^  Johnston 
in  aoqairiag  this  farm  'fhomllufoolu  s?ratofL*M  =^°  ^°^"^- 
ooasiderably  and  within  l9>!=!  tS=„  =  „.     stratohad  his  rasoaroas 
difficulty.  Pioall^  hB     n^??f?  ?  ^v?^  '^^  ^^  finanjial 

for  the   est  40  acrefof  tea   ?Sm  Ifln^^n''^  *  ^^  P'^y^^S  J^^-"  §200. 
Sinooln  to  retain  Infeestf??     *ll°'^"g  '^'homas  and  sarah  Bash 

.o^thisodead  ~3  M  00       sisaad  J^^  na.e  h.t  Urs.  Lincoln  .ade 

Johnston  at  anv  timfl  witTn-n        ,t«  *.     !»£    «"^  po-Mvoy  ijnis   io.na  to 

of  Thom»s  Lincoln  analSaS  Lsh^inf^fn   ^^^  *'^*^  °^  *^^  sarviver 

Xn.^^.--.^L"^n?a€r\%l|     F^^^^ 

force  a  sale  of  his  lathe?^s  i    nfl  J-^dgament  and  threatened  to 

appealed  to  his  ^J^Z^^t^\,,^  ^^.'^^  ^-°^'^ 

Your  letter  if  the  7th  was  received 

night  before  last.        i  very  ohaarfally  °> 

sand  you  the  twenty  dollars  which  sum 

you  say  is  naoassary-.tO  save  your  laad  from  sale" 

i'^^r%*^°°°^°  ^^^^  °°  *'^«   ^arm     January  17     194i 

"Tn\^^:??4"""?  -^^-^"^^^ 

thee.t^tro'^^n"!?.^'?!  wf?iJ^  t^Sf  "^Si?  ^*%^^  P*^k°pabirsfaa'by 

of  the   farm.--  ^®  statement  about  the  ownership 

"tairhis°inte*iSr^°'?.^^^*\^°  1851,Iincoln  refused  to 

=a^--%J-ar^t"4^°a=---« 
"years  of  undisputed  poslallion"  ^^  "^^°°  °^  ^° 

S^fa^^'?T??ioIr^?lirco°fl^rsaerL^;  5J^^T>,^"?  ^°°T^-' 

following  thl*da:trora.hoSs\?nco?n°'''   '°^°  ^"'^^  •'°^'^^*°°- 
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.^at  others  besides  John   ioha&ton  wero  re8r>onBiblo  for    'rs.    Haoolals 

CltU.utijtt- 

Dennis  H'^qItq  r-aoaiTod  a  ahoo-:  for  .50 #00   whioh  probaly  h«  had 
aslcod  for  (  iee  paia  C   )  la  ao'caorlad^^lag  it  he  ^vritee- 

"Aba  rajfloraber  tay  boys  if  you  oan.      I  dont  uek  anything" 

John  J  U'ill,    Jilthou;?h  iiO  a:.aur«d  ].inoola  tlUit  ha  -lud  hie  laothor 
had  cured  for  hits    .rtmdiaothor  for   the  Yjast   four  yGura.be^rcr  d 
Idnoola  to   jond  laoaoy  soon  to  tMo^ent  hlo   grandmother  b^iog  sent  tc 
the  County  iloaae. 

Harriett  Chupaian  pluada  hor  house  is  too   oroull  and  It^oks 
ooiaforts  u.uei  har  f44ally  liHlUHgftliB  lar'50   ind  thorefora  ahe  cannot 
take   ^rutid  loth'jr.         iier  pio-oiae  of  future  holp  is  conUtionod 
upon    .'ii'ioolri  'Ti-vin^,  hor  hnsbt-iid  a  position  ao   uhiAt  ha  can  eu-.  x)rt 
hiB    -'iiil;/  i-nd  ^;et  thorn  u  hocie  "und  then  we  wili    take  oare  of 
gratiUiiiotLer" 

Mr»   vV..::«LeTrinB,   son  of  the  rjinistar  ./ho  oonduxted  the  funeral 
eervicos  of    i'O.Linjcln  ;:rita8  "      ..'ho  Lineolns  v/ere  oonaideicd 
poor  o*7«3n  in  thiae  dnys  v/hon  poor  poople  v/ere  the  riile' 
"  ra  Licoolr:  \nyj  u  /i^O'  d  CliTletiaa     v;or*ui.n  iind  hoiiic-njiikor  but  rather 
handlcapijed  by  poverty  and  a  ahiftl.aa  husb  nd.        It  i.i  a  fact 
tnat  lb. ut  rtll  ]iQ  ever  u*coor;ipiio.iad  v/as  tln^ou^;h  the   aa.iatiuioa  of 
his  Qon  iibe**' 

,^hllQ  the  haxdshipo  of  l^ionettr  life  aii;;:;ht  ao count  for  many  of  th« 

fa-rdly  clifi^icaltioa,   tha    ULuooIls   ./ero  haidly  responsible  for  the 
mismanage Qont  and  dishonorable  conduct  of  some  of  the  moLibers  of 
the  fixiily. 

11)49 
'!r«   aoor^^e   v.oi^ix^  on'  Lurnu  in  t,  latter  dated  July  i:5  lH/kO  to 
My»   'ioraoe  is  t^jholor,   lainlator  of  !! -ttoon  Treubyteiian  churoh 
has  thi&  to  £3ay  about  ra-a^   Lincoln';::  hoao  ufter  3?hor(ks£  Linoolnis 
dsath- 

,3:  rah  3ach  Lincoln  coasidprcd  the   cJ^bin  inhere  its  rerjlica 
Mw  stands  her  home  ».nd  lived  there  until  her  death  in  1869 • 
Soma  -.rituru  think  ^ha    nsiy  hcve  lived  vdth  her  daughter  at 
Charleston   (i-irah   illiunbeth  Johnston)   but   oh3  did  not.       The 
older  people  in  tiiis  ooraaunity  rai^kirabar  her  living  on  the    L«inooln 
farm  until  har^death.       i>h6  lived  a  qul3t  lifa   .ith  her  grandson 
John  J.ilall* 

la  Ida  -jarboll'u   'Afo.  of    Lincoln  Vol.looi^oaite  rjage  iio  there  is  a  re 
rsproduotion  of  a  photograph  cf  J-'irah   iubh   wincoln  v,'hioh  about   1895 
"■AS  in  poaseaaioii  of  hor  f?ryndda.uxhtor,   aarriet  ii^nks  Chauman 
Below  thia  .i>ortruit  in   Addition  to  the  datea  of  hor  ;aarriage  to 
3>!nlel  --ohncton  tnd  liia  death,  and  har  .uaiTlifse  to  ]?homaB 
Lincoln,  are  these  two  atatejii^)nts«<- 

"S'lriih  Bush  Lincoln  vs-as  bOi  n  in   xontuoky   veoeraber  13,1788 
3he  died  April  10,  186^   " 
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i^«   'ogors  lottor,  lttrth<?r     t  tea   — 

I  l^^i-vi  heard  L'Tiy  '.ir-.aaiaothor  Phlt>">a  twH  aboat  »oinf*  to  tha 
jlnooUi  0' uia  afljor  a&r«*&  liaah  l.lnooln  <  lod 
riy  ^andmother  PMn^s),   .Thosa  n  mo  mis  aartilj  Bulf^h,  a*  niatsr 
of  ImolQ    >9arg0  3a.ioL,  \mg  foai't9<=^a  yetire  olcl  aU  th*»t  tilaa 
aacl  lived  lesatJhcirt  a  mils  ftfoai  thQ  Llnooln  0  i^ia,  ^liaro  she 
hM  beeb  horn  SiXi&^  thIbbC*       I  hava  hoard  h&r  uall  aboat  a  girl 
by  uhQ  aam'3  of  liory  ?>icils  itio  miS  then  sixtaan.aoiaiag  "b^  aad 
tiho  t"57o  ^mllcod  over  to  tho  IjifiCOln  oahla  to  view  the  last 
remaiae  of  atirsOi  Baah  Lincoln.       wr£-a€?iaothsr  saia  ahe  \ma 

borrloa  in  a  blael:  sills  ciresw  and  a  ^lite  frilXod  o&p«ti@& 
on  with  a  #iit©  ril>hoa  that  vmnt  iiridoy  har  chin.       ilw  black 
silj^  drei^a  tv^id.  hoea  kiTren  to  her  aa  a.  prmmnii  from  her  stem- 
so  n»4'ihr?.-Jr-:.m  JAuaoln, '"han  he  le 't  h^^r  "i^^a  he  departed  for 
v.'ashirF^ton.         O-rimafw^ar  ::o(iqtb  etiid  ho  (iid»n|f  go  to  the 
tkinQTtil  hnt  r'^^QO/aberifl  rjeeit\'>  th«  procGDrJon  passing*     He 
O'^lcl  it  oti?.iC5  from  th'^  soutli  to  the  oorner  bj?  oar  house  ;.md 
turned  T'srjt  to  p:o  to  the  oociotot^r.  i'h<i  bod^  vms  t?:-.ken  to 

tha  shilG  06'-V:it9tjf  aboat  t-wo  ni5.1o8  weat  of  the  Liaeoln  bono 
v^.BT3  her  ha;"3bfincT,   'riioni^^^s  Lincoln  '•rii\  burriod 

*Tr»  v,«?i#Tjovln9  o:f  ToIg^'^o  <!«3^, 
lows- 

^     !iy  mther,   the  hov.aaron  Lo-vina  of    .'ol-ii^o,   Illinois  pr^eiohsd 
®    htir  fimerexl  ^ar^rion.       lis  -^r^s  a  O-arnfyibolllte  (Chj-iotian) 
^    t^rouahor  cn^.  r.oh  ol-tQi'tchGr.     He  ht*t?.  ba<Dn  hol«'iltt^-:  eei'irioss  in 
^    the    .Qbuter  8;ihoolhouac,£ib(>at  lifr  miles  eoath  of  the  Ijinooln 
home**       |.trs  Idnoolil  r^^.'^zl^rly  rtttond'-^c?  thg  n^Batin^G  but  was 
rtot  i^  riiQaber  of  thit  dQno:i5.ncvtion,  bat  whon  Bhe  pnsBoa  umiy, 
father  ^vsy.D  OiilltKi  npon  to  m-e^oh  her  fanortvl  sor.uon, probably 
bQO'ijiae  fef  this  o-SJioolation  at  the  m«oting^ 
;ii3  ;.>tooci   in  tno  Loori^ty  as  ho  -nrfscush^d  ?uicJ  naif^hbors:)  stooa  in 


writ  OK  tifiroh  ii3,   19liO,   rs  fol- 
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the  yarO  aonth  of  tLo  hoiioe. 
^m>B  too  srinll  to  aooomodfito 

Jiora  m^s  no   ;-----'    '•   clamor. 

ov  CrOfgrnao rit;  ,  :  of  t 

of  the  i?r€sxflGnt 


I'ha  livin.:  room  of  the  cMbin 
11  •  ho  o?*jn0  to  tho  fhnorfil 
.  .,  .  ^..  .   olthar  by  tho  st^te 

J  kiha  v/as  tho  utopnother 


In  X9ii'  ,    ..»h@  Li  no  no  Olab  of  Illinois  cliuoovored  that  tho  olft 
rtono  riurkar  orectoc!   oy  tho  Lincoln  graves  in  1880  Tias  beinp, 

i-m-;iliat«id  r.nd  ohiJ^pBC.  s^A^iy.     In  19ra4,  vdth  appropriate 
0  ;r8Bioniea  tho  old  stone  mis  rerlticef  by  a  beaatifnl  monnmeut. 
iHtar  the  Kiviania  Olab  placecl  at  the  Lincoln  lot  two  small 

nHrT"->i'n  to  iaiir>  tho  coneratr?  ^e^es* 


'ra  ikujo^ibor  S,  193<;.  a  np^bar  o:f  Kirjeirils  ulabs,  bolon^lag  to 
^  tho  j<J,7Kini.s  Inter rtotioneil  ilGdioatotl  £<-  be&atifui  iron  fence 
r/hiah  now  oncloonfs  t'      "  *  ^.ooln  lot. 


oo^r^dtte^  o-^""  ths  Zi 


vqao  th<3  lot  m  good  repair* 


Olnb  if;  ^'/frnoirited  ow?ih  year  to 


T.vrin,»   tho  vaura  DStwaa  tlia  doii^i.  if  tUa  ?r«ald«ot  Aid  that 

«o"ptin«  that  .»6.UaoolQ  ,>oo  1£.  18"'  ^^.?*V>     ^h^rtH 
mothor  uttd  aont  hor  aoaa  .irasa  «»ofl8  aad  vlO.OO.        .hortU 

I'iio  P'ito  of  tho  Llaoala  Osblki 

SSSaLoT  Hbo  until  about  thu  U.n  :>:,:   thu   .orxa'     ixoouiolon 
at  'J]:ica}50  in  ItiJti. 

•L'he  a  cnoLiiUoii  *iUthoritiuB  oaae  .lowri  sxad  ^vac'^   the  Uaoolu 
oabla  to  Ohioa<?o  mitl  aad  it  re-ejroctod  thoro. 

tabulhea  tJiat  ::ol>ort  Unooln,  ooa  of  .br«lia.u  i;^^^^*  .^^^« 
00  ImiQiU'itGd  uy   tiio  pubiiciW  ib    ;^^vu   to  the  l>*-i^SJ^?^^/^f^ 
MB  ianily  that  ufter  the  e'^oaition  ho  '^^^f^^^'  ^^f  .^^.^^-^.^^ 

on  a  flat  boat  t'.r.fl  jaak  iri  Lako  'licliif^an  .       Tu  ^rv  ov..ut,it 
ivas  ontlraly  loat  at  tho  oiouo  of  the   eyrnoaitiori. 
Bat  th6  ^^  ..(JoTsroment  ereotod  !iia  o^t.ct  lo-lica  on  the  axuet 
^ot  oocu^iad   by  tiio.ori^^iua  in  tho  Unooxu  Park--    'J-io 
Unooln  Log  CuBia  Park  at  tho  old  Linaoln  homooteuc.  aooat 

'h^^c^^bl^^f o!uaildi^fL.d  .^ound.  are  mlut.inod  by  the 
United  v^tatQtj  '^ovorhiiVaat. 


T  iTuiilod  «*  copy  of  this  ptfper  to  rrof .  aharUe  ^c.leiik.n 
of  tho   .JHBtQrn  niinoio  Jtato  College.   Charleston,    .11 
and  thia  io  Ms  roply- 

Oct  10,  196ii 

^^  ^'iiafi^*^ thanks  for  the  ohanoe  to  read  your  In- 
toreeting  article.         I  have  jotted  down  a  few  ftoteB, 
The  fort'mvlth  iBbue  of  the  Liuooln  Horald  has  an  article 
bitten  by  lAe  on     re.   Sarah  3u3h  Linooln 
Oordially 

Ohialafa  .i.OoloJian 


l^ans'is   C-i■*■^'•.    j.'is'^oiir? 
2/1 2 /or 


Lincoln's  Mother. 

IN  last  Sunday's  edition  of 
The  Star,  headed  "Ahead 
in  Lincoln  Study,"  an 
article  told  of  films  being 
shown  by  the  Kansas  City  pub- 
lic library. 

The  article  said  that  the 
film  would  be  devoted  to 
Lincoln's  stepmother,  "Nancy 
Hanks." 

I  thought  every  school  child 
knew  that  Nancy  Hanks  was 
Lincoln's  real  mother  and  that 


Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 

his     stepmother     was     Sarah 
Bush  Johnson. 

Tl^e  article  spoke  of  the 
stepmother  twice  and  it  seems 
strange  how  such  a  mistake 
could  occur.  Sarah  Bush,  a 
widow  Johnson,  was  a  good 
stepmother  to  Lincoln,  but 
Nancy  Hanks  was  his  natural 
mother  and  died  when  Abe 
was  9  years  old! 

1  hope  the  film  ^o  depicts 
these  facts!  > 

Mrs.  John  Earls. 

Liberty.' 

,  lEditor's  Note:  An  exten- 
sive search  of  the  files  of 
The  Star  and  the  reference 
collection  of  the  Kansas  City 
public  library  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  single  picture  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.] 

Surcease — for  One  Day. 

AS  we  pay  tribute  to  Honest 
Abraham  Lincoln  this 
February  12,  let's  forget  poli- 
tics one  day,  and  remember 
the  man.  The  man  who  came 
up  from  the  ranks,  through 
honesty  and  hard  rail  split- 
ting and  sincerity. 

Estell  Arthur  Owens. 
5221  East  Fifty-first. 
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STRANGE  AS   IT  SEEMS 


By   Hix 


ABRAHAM  imoiWS 

■    DID  WOX  WAkT  AgV 

A^D  DiD  WOT  \'.JMr 
H,M  E1.ECT£D  — 

5He  WAD  A  FRS.iWkinOU 
THAT  f;o\'=^"^J|i.5       . 
UOULP  BEFALL  HIM/ 

By  FOUR  nAKs/ 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


500  (LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM):  A  lot  of  three  items  re- 
lating to  Abraham  Lincoln's  family.  Included  are 
1.)  A  D.S.,  k  p.,  oblong  8vo,  Sept.  19,1797;  being 
a  promissory  note,  witnessed  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  who 
officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
in  1806.  2.)  A  D.S.,  "Chas.  Helm",  as  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  Marian  County,  Svo,  1  p.,  Oct.  20,  1803;  summoning 
persons  as  guards  to  assist  him.  Among  those  named, 
"Thomas  Lincoln  for  six  days  service".  3.)  A  D.S., 
"R.S.  Todd",  June  23,  1826;  small  folio,  1  p.;  a  liti- 
gation bond  signed  by  the  father  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
for  costs  relating  to  a  suit  brought  by  David  Todd 
in  Fayette  Co.,  Ky..  All  three  items  have  (  fold  lines 
and  minor  aging  and  staining),  otherwise  very  good. 
(Est.   150-200) 

501  (LINCOLN,  A.):  A  D.S.,  Jany.,  23,  1778,  1  p., 
small  4to,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ident. This  being  a  leaf  from  a  ledger,  "Col.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Account".  Entry  dated  July  31,1777,  lists 
his  pay  from  April  10,  1777  to  Jan.  23,  1778,  as  a 
Sub-Lieutenant  for  104  pounds,  among  other  expendi- 
tures. Followed  by  the  entry,  "Received  of  Jacob  Morgan 
the  full  contents  of  the  above  account",  signed, 
"Abraham  Lincoln".  (Fold  line,  aging,  ink  smears  not 
affecting  signature,  edge  roughness),  otherwise  fine. 
Lincoln's  grandfather  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
unit  of  1777,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1790.  (See  Oliver  Barrett  Collection, 
Parke-Bernet  sale,  1952,  p. 2,  lot  7.) 

(Est.   550-650) 


502  (LINCOLN,  A.):  A  D.S.,  Azel  Dorsey,  2  pp., 
small  folio,  Dec.  31,  1805.  A  lease  for  a  farm,  this 
document  is  signed  by  Dorsey  who  was  Lincoln's  teacher 
when  he  was  13  years  old.  (Overall  aging,  fold  lines, 
with  weakness,  fragile).  Also  included  is  a  D.S.,  re- 
lating to  the  Dorsey  family  regarding  the  sale  (among 
other  "cargo"),  "one  likely  negro  woman  slave  hand 
Amy  to  have  and  to  hold...".  (Fold  lines,  roughness, 
aging).  A  total  of  two  items. 
(Est.   150-250) 


a  substitute  F.D.  Preston,  Appt.  Clk.".   (Fold  lines, 
with  early  tape  repairs  on  verso,  also  with  fold  weak- 
ness, margin  roughness,  aging  and  soiling),  otherwise 
bold  and  strong. 
(Est.   2,500-3,500) 


f^ 506  ^'   LI^ 


[NCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  being  six  lines  of  cross 
■"e^aTmination ,  written  by  Lincoln  on  a  legal  pleading; 
2  pp.,  small  folio,  n.d.,  (Cirucit  of  Woodfort  County). 
Being  a  deposition  of  witness,  Lee  Springate,  to  be 
read  in  evidence  in  the  trial  between  John  Monahan 
and  J.J.  Saw  and  Wm.  Vandike  regarding  the  possession 
of  horses.  Lincoln  writes  at  the  end  of  Springate's 
deposition,  "Re-Cross  examination  by  defendants  -  The 
morning  of  the  sale.  Saw  said  that  he  wanted  to  go 
and  buy  horses  and  wanted  Vandike  to  go  with  him  and 
be  his  security;  and  then  they  both,  and  this  witness, 
went  to  the  sale  together  (The  plaintiff  objects  to 
this  last  piece  of  evidence)-".  (Fold  lines,  margin 
is  rough  where  removed  from  ledger,  very  minor  aging), 
otherwise  fine. 
(Est.   750-950) 

507  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.L.S.,  4to,  Ih  pp.,  Springfield, 
June  25,  1852,  to  Onslow  Peters,  Esq..  Lincoln  writes 
Atty.  Peters  concerning  a  legal  case  involving  real 
estate  belonging  to  a  minor  against  which  a  claim  has 
been  made.  Atty.  Lincoln  writes,  ..."At  my  own  expense 
I  went  to  Jacksonville  once,  and  investigated  the  claim 
and  decided  it  to  be  valueless  -".  He  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  of  the  original  court  order 
executed  by  a  Judge  Lockwood  of  the  Morgan  Circuit 
Court,  and  closes,  "Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln".  (Fold 
lines  with  weakness,  age  toning  and  soiling  on  verso), 
text  and  signature  are  bold  and  strong.  At  this  point 
of  his  life,  Lincoln  had  decided  to  focus  on  his  in- 
creasing legal  practice  and  was  resolved  to  leave 
political  matters  to  others,  although  we  know  that 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  "National  Intelligencer" 
of  Washington  reported  that  Lincoln  had  been  appointed 
the  Illinois  Member  of  the  Whig  National  Committee. 
His  participation  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  that 
year  was  perfunctory,  while  his  appearances  in  court 
were  frequent  and  succesful. 
(Est.   4,500-5,500) 


503  A.  LINCOLN:  An  A.D.,  "The  County  of  Sangamon, 
1836",  oblong  16mo.  A  pay  order,  written  in  Lincoln's 
hand,  unsigned;  "To  David  McGinnis  Dr.,  To  services 
as  Road  Supervisor  $6.00".  (Age  toning,  soiling  to 
left  margin;  upper  right  and  lower  left  corner  missing, 
not  affecting  text;  very  minor  smear,  later  pencil 
notation  on  verso),  otherwise  fine.  During  this  year, 
Lincoln  would  be  elected  to  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  Sangamon  County.  This  pay  order 
may  have  some  relationship  to  a  project  Lincoln  had 
put  through  the  Legislature  the  year  before,  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Beardstown  and  Sangamon  Canal;  or  per- 
haps it  was  payment  for  work  done  on  his  own  newly 
acquired  property,  near  New  Salem. 

(Est.   800-900) 

504  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  Sept.  9,1839,  Pike  County, 
111.,  1  p.,  4to..  An  affidavit  of  William  Edwards, 
written  in  Lincoln's  hand,  in  the  case  of  "The  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  vs.  William  W.  Edwards",  who, 
this  states,  was  found  guilty  of  "resisting  an  officer 
in  the  attempt  to  execute  legal  process..."  and  pro- 
test, as  "...He  is  inf ormed . . .one  of  the  jurors... is 
a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britian...".  Signed 
by  Edwards,  witnessed  and  docketted  by  Jones  Clark, 
Clerk.  (Fold  lines,  overall  aging  to  paper'  1  1/8  x 
3/4  inch  hole  in  text,  1"  tear  at  right  margin  af- 
fecting one  word  of  text;  several  ink  stains),  other- 
wise writing  is  bold  and  strong. 

(Est.   1,500-2,500) 

505  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  n.p.,  n.d.  (1853),  1  p., 
small  folio.  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  reduce  the  limits 
of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and  to  fix  the  times 
for  holding  courts  therein-".  Lists  locations  and  times 
for  sessions.  Verso  contains  two  lines,  "By  this  act; 
and  that  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage".  Docketted  on  verso,  in  Lincoln's  hand 
also,  "Passed  the  Senate  Jany.  25,1853,  R.E.  Goodell 
Secy.  Senate;  Passed  the  House  of  Reps.  Jan.  31st  1853 


508  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.E.S.,  "Stuart  &  Lincoln", 
a  five  line  docket  on  verso  of  an  A.L.S,  from  Martin 
L.  Bishop,  Bloomington,  Feb.  19,1855,  to  Messrs.  Lin- 
coln and  Stewart  (sic),  1  p.,  4to.  Mr.  Bishop  writes, 
"As  the  time  for  circuit  is  now  appraoching  and  I  want 
to  at  this  term  to  try  my  Friends!!  (so  to  speak)  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co.  another  battle  for  the  loss 
and  damage ...  sustained ...  losing  part  of  my  farm  and 
damaging  the  same  by  throwing  it  open  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of.  I  therefore  wish  you  to  take  charge 
of  the  suit...".  Lincoln  instructs  Bishop  on  verso, 
"Send  us  a  copy  of  your  deed  to  the  Railroad  for  the 
Right  of  Way  over  your  land  -  We  will  then  get  up  the 
papers  for  a  suit.  Yours  truly,  Stuart  &  Lincoln". 
(Fold  lines,  minute  holes  at  folds,  some  aging  and 
minor  staining  and  soiling),  otherwise  fine. 

2,800-3,800) 

509  y  LINCOLN,  SARAH  BUSH:  A  D.S,  with  her  mark, 
I  B^  8vo,  n.p.,  June  18,1857.  A  receipt  for  $20.50 
:rom  John  Hall,  "m  full  payment  of  a  note  I  have  on 

him...";  witnessed  by  A.W.  Chapman.  (Fold  lines,  over- 
all aging,  2  minute  holes  at  folds,  ink  smears),  other- 
wise fine.  Sarah  became  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  She  was  to  endear  herself 
to  him,  especially  with  her  admiration  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  intellectual  pursuits.  Though  being  unable 
to  read  or  write  herself,  Sarah  shared  her  love  of 
those  accomplishments  with  her  new  son,  and  was  a  major 
influence  in  the  young  man's  life.  He  was  to  call  her 
"Mother"  until  his  death.  This  autograph  is  extremely 
rare,  as  only  several  are  known  to  exist.  (See  the 
Collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Parke-Bernet  sale 
1315,  Feb.  1952,  lot  133;  Sandburg's  "Lincoln  Collec- 
tor" ,  p.  136.  ) 
(Est.   3,200-3,800) 

510  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.E.S.,  "A.  Lincoln",  Feb.  27, 
1862,  as  President,  16vo,  on  plain  paper.  "I  certainly 
shall  be  very  glad  if  Gov.  Morgan  (Edwin  D.  ,  of  New 
York)  shall  consider  it  proper  for  him  to  restore 
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VanHorn,  Cindy 


From: 
Sent: 
To: 
Subject: 


VanHorn,  Cindy 

Friday,  January  18,  2002  1 1 :07  AM 

■roll-on-00@att.net' 

RE:  Sara  Bush  Lincoln/  who  took  this  photo? 


Phil, 

I'm  sorry,  I  can  find  no  information  in  our  collection  on  who  took  the  Sara  Bush  Lincoln 
photograph.   It  may  have  been  taken  by  a  traveling  photographer  who  didn't  use  a  stamp. 
If  Lloyd  Ostendorf  didn't  have  the  information  on  the  photographer  for  his  book  "Lincoln 
in  Photographs",  then  it  probably  just  isn't  available.   He  spent  most  of  his  life 
studying  and  collecting  Lincoln  and  Lincoln  related  photographs. 

Cindy  VanHorn 

Registrar  &  Library  Assistant 

The  Lincoln  Museum 

200  E.  Berry  Street,  P.O.  Box  7838 

Fort  Wayne   IN   46  8  02 

Original  Message 

From:  roll-on-00@att.net  [mailto:roll-on-00@att.net] 

Sent:  Tuesday,  January  08,  2002  4:48  AM 

To:  TheLincolnMuseum@LNC.com 

Subject:  Sara  Bush  Lincoln/  who  took  this  photo? 


To  who?. can  help: I  have  been  challenged  to  find 

out  what  Studio  and  photographer  had  taken  the  one-and- 
only  photo  known  to  exsist  of  Mrs . Sara  Bush  Lincoln- 
(Abraham  Lincoln' s) step  motherMost  photo's  of  this 
peirod  have  a  stamp  on  the  back  w/the  Studio's  name  and 
the  photographer's  name . I  can  not  find  any  mention  of 
this  in  any  of  the  books  I  have  looked  through, just  that 
the  photograph  was  taken  around  the  year  1865. Can  you 

help  w/the  Studio  and  photographer's  names Thank 

you  Phil 
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VanHorn,  Cindy 


From:      Lincolnbuff@cs.com 

Sent:       Monday,  January  14,  2002  10:59  PM 

To:  CJVanHorn@lnc.com 

Subject:  Re:  A  little  info  needed 

Cindy, 

I  was  asked  the  same  question.  There  is  no  definitive  answer.  We  have  a  publication  (somewhat  incomplete) 
that  gives  lists  of  photographers  who  were  working  in  the  area.   I  gave  the  person  three  Charleston  names  of 
possible  photographers.   I  also  cautioned  the  person  that  these  people  were  not  the  only  ones  who  could  have 
taken  the  photo  -  the  list  of  unknown  possibilities  included  traveling  photographers,  other  area  photographers 
(especially  Mattoon,  Illinois)  and  the  possibility  Herndon  arranged  for  his  own  photographer. 

So,  there  you  have  it  -  a  complete,  incomplete  answer.  How  did  I  do?  Hope  all  is  well.  Will  I  be  able  to  see 
anyone  from  your  fair  establishment  on  Feb.  12  (ALA  Symposium)  or  do  you  all  have  prior  plans? 

Take  care, 
Kim 


Mlllimi 


VanHorn,  Cindy 


From:  VanHorn,  Cindy 

Sent:  Monday,  January  14,  2002  5:20  PM 

To:  'lincolnbuff@cs.conn' 

Subject:  A  little  info  needed 

Cindy, 

I  was  asked  the  same  question.  There  is  no  definitive  answer.  We  have  a  publication  (somewhat  incomplete)  that  gives 
lists  of  photographers  who  were  working  in  the  area.  I  gave  the  person  three  Charleston  names  of  possible  photographers. 
I  also  cautioned  the  person  that  these  people  were  not  the  only  ones  who  could  have  taken  the  photo  -  the  list  of  unknown 
possibilities  included  traveling  photographers,  other  area  photographers  (especially  Mattoon,  Illinois)  and  the  possibility 
Herndon  arranged  for  his  own  photographer. 

Take  care, 
Kim 

***********Original  message***************** 

Hi  Kim, 

Hope  the  new  year  is  starting  out  well  for  you. 

I  hope  that  you  can  find  a  spare  couple  of  minutes  to  answer  a  question  for  me.  I've  been  asked  who  took  the  photograph 
of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  and  I'm  not  finding  that  information  here,  so  far.  According  to  Lloyd  Ostendorf,  the  photograph  was 
taken  about  1865  when  Sarah  was  77  years  old  probably  at  Charleston  IL,  but  he  doesn't  say  who  took  it.  Do  you  by  any 
chance  have  that  information? 

Thank  you! 

Cindy  VanHorn 

Registrar  &  Library  Assistant 

The  Lincoln  Museum 

200  E.  Berry  Street,  P.O.  Box  7838 

Fort  Wayne  IN  46802 
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Opinionator 

JANUARY  29,  2011,  7:00  PM 

Lincoln's  Other  Mother 

By  TED  WIDMER 

77       \        ~       On  the  evening  of  Jan.  30, 1861,  a  slow  freight  train  chugged  into  the 

Disunion  follows  the  Civil  " 

War  as  it  unfolded.  Small  hamlet  of  Charleston,  III.,  ha\ing  completed  a  12-mile  run  from 

Mattoon.  Or  nearly  12  miles  —  the  train  didn't  quite  make  it  all  the  way 
'  ^9^'  to  the  station.  A  few  people  straggled  out  of  the  caboose  and  trudged 

abraham  lincoln,  Illinois,        through  slush  and  ice  toward  the  depot,  where  a  gaggle  of  townsfolk 
sarah  lincoln,  stepmothers      loitered.  To  their  astonishment,  they  realized  that  the  tall  man  coming 

toward  them,  wearing  a  shawl,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  did  not  seem  very  presidentiaL  He  had  been  traveling  all  day  to  cover  the  120  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  had  missed  the  last  passenger  train  to  Charleston  —  hence  the  ignominious 
arrival  by  freight.  According  to  an  observer,  he  wore  "a  faded  hat,  innocent  of  a  nap,  and  his  coat 
was  extremely  short,  more  like  a  sailor's  pea-jacket  than  any  other  describable  garment.  A  well- 
worn  carpet-bag,  quite  collapsed,  comprised  his  baggage."  He  had  no  bodyguard. 

Across  the  country,  people  were  saying  goodbye  as  the  new  world  shaped  by  secession  came  into 
focus.  Some  did  it  loudly  —  the  grandiloquent  farewell  speeches  of  Southern  senators  and  still- 
serving  cabinet  members  —  but  most  did  it  quietly,  inside  the  family.  As  Lincoln  wTapped  up  his 
affairs  in  Springfield,  he  realized  that  he  needed  to  say  a  special  goodbye  to  someone  who  had 
arguably  done  more  to  shape  him  than  any  other. 

And  so  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  this  most  closely  observed  person  slipped  away  from  it  all 
and  boarded  a  train  in  Springfield  to  the  southeast.  We  know  that  it  departed  at  9:50  —  the 
United  States  w^as  beginning  to  acquire  the  railroad  precision  for  which  it  would  become 
famous.  But  that  precision  was  not  yet  universal,  and  Lincoln  did  not  make  all  of  his  planned 
transfers.  He  handled  it  the  way  he  usually  did  —  fellow  passengers  that  day  remembered  that 
he  told  an  endless  succession  of  droll  stories,  punctuated  by  his  own  heart\'  laughter. 

Lincoln  spent  the  night  of  the  30th  in  Charleston,  and  the  next  morning  began  the  final  phase  of 
his  journey,  to  reach  the  secluded  farmhouse  where  he  found  a  72-year-old  woman,  his  father's 
widow,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 


„.      ■     r  u       .u  ^-  •,        "Stepmother"  can  be  a  fraught  phrase  in  the     Abraham  Lincoln  Historical 
Disunion  follows  the  Civil  '-  or  t>.-    ..•     ^-       t^     •     ^  c- 

War  as  it  unfolded.  telling  of  childhood  Stories  -  one  thinks  of        Digitization  Project^  Source: 

Chicago  Histoncal  bocietv 
Cinderella  and  the  well-named  Brothers  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln. 

Tags:  Grimm  -  yet  it  was  a  ver\-  good  day  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother. 

abraham  lincoln,  Illinois,        Lincoln  when  she  came  into  his  life.  His  mother,  Nanc>'  Hanks,  had  died 
sarah  lincoln,  stepmothers      when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  we  don't  ha\e  to  look  far  for  the  sources 
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of  his  legendary  melancholia.  In  1844,  as  a  rising  local  politician,  he 
returned  to  the  Indiana  of  his  boyhood  and  was  so  moved  by  the  experience  of  being  near  the 
graves  of  his  mother  and  sister  that  he  wrote  an  uncharacteristically  emotional  poem  about  it.  It 
began: 

My  childhood  home  I  see  again, 
And  gladden  with  the  view; 
And  still  as  mem'ries  crowd  my  brain, 
There's  sadness  in  it  too  — 

Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  had  known  sadness,  too  —  a  difficult  marriage  to  an  improvident  husband 
—  but  after  her  husband  died,  Thomas  Lincoln  came  to  Kentucky  and  proposed  to  her  on  the 
spot  (they  knew  each  other  from  childhood).  She  accepted,  on  condition  that  her  late  husband's 
debts  be  paid,  and  together  they  came  to  the  Pigeon  Creek  settlement  in  Indiana,  with  her  three 
children  and  all  of  her  worldly  possessions.  Although  she  was  illiterate,  these  possessions 
included  several  books,  including  "Aesop's  Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  "Sinbad  the  Sailor."  We  are  today  so  cosseted  by  technology  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  impact  that  these  world-expanding  devices  —  the  iPads  of  their  day  —  must  have 
had  on  the  young  Lincoln.  Years  later,  she  remembered  that  moment,  and  remarked  that  she 
instantly  set  to  work  to  help  Abe  and  his  sister  become  "more  human"  —  implying  that,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  she  had  discovered  young  savages  in  the  wilderness. 

Under  her  guidance,  Lincoln  made  rapid  progress.  "He  read  all  the  books  he  could  get  his  hands 
on,"  she  recalled,  and  was  already  practicing  writing  and  speaking  at  a  young  age,  eager  to  get  at 
the  exact  meaning  of  words.  After  hearing  sermons  by  a  local  preacher,  he  would  sometimes 
stand  on  a  stump,  gather  the  children  around,  and  "almost  repeat  it  word  for  word." 

She  obviously  was  behind  this  progress  —  she  remembered,  "His  mind  and  mine,  what  little  I 
had,  seemed  to  run  together,  more  in  the  same  channel."  She  added  other  information,  vital  to 
future  biographers  —  that  he  cared  little  for  clothes,  or  food,  but  a  great  deal  for  ideas.  Also, 
tucked  away  in  her  memories,  the  surprising  physical  fact  that  young  Lincoln  was  "more  fleshy 
in  Indiana  than  ever  in  Illinois." 

As  his  star  rose,  he  saw  her  less  and  less,  and  did  not  attend  his  father's  funeral  in  1851,  which 
has  led  scholars  to  speculate  about  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  difficult  relationship.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  closeness  of  stepmother  and  stepson.  On  Jan.  3,  as  Lincoln  was 
preparing  his  cabinet,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  kinsman,  saying  that  "she  is  getting  somewhat 
childish  and  is  very  uneasy  about  you  fearing  some  of  your  political  opponents  will  kill  you.  She 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you  once  more."  And  so  he  went. 

It  was  quite  a  reunion.  Local  folk  remembered  it  for  decades.  Word  got  out  quickly  to 
neighboring  farms,  and  families  came  over  to  celebrate,  bringing  turkey,  chicken,and  pie.  The 
local  school  released  the  children  for  the  day,  and  Lincoln  laughed  with  them  (he  told  them  he'd 
rather  be  in  their  place  than  his).  Some  of  them  walked  in  his  shoes,  to  feel  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  president.  One  youngster  there,  a  six-year-old  named  Buck  Best,  lived  until  1947,  and 
never  tired  of  reliving  the  day. 
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That  evening  Lincoln  gave  a  speech  in  Charleston's  town  hall,  one  of  many  we  do  not  ha\e 
recorded.  It's  a  pity,  because  he  spoke  about  his  boyhood  that  night.  Lincoln  rarely  went  into 
autobiographical  territory,  to  put  it  mildly.  Unlike  today's  politicians,  for  whom  every  childhood 
challenge  is  an  opportunity  for  publicity,  Lincoln  was  reticent  to  a  fault  about  the  traumas  of  his 
youth.  He  had  conquered  all  that  —  why  go  back  there? 

Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Historic  Site,  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  AgencyMoore  Home  State  Historic  Site,  where 
Lincoln  and  his  stepmother  last  saw  each  other. 

And  yet,  he  did  go  back  there,  this  one  time.  Charleston  was  a  typical  community  in  1861,  split 
like  many  others  between  pro-  and  anti-slavery  families  (though  in  Illinois,  it  was  founded  by 
Southerners).  Surprisingly,  Lincoln  had  argued  a  legal  case  there  in  1847,  Matson  v.  Ashmore, 
defending  the  rights  of  slaveowners  to  have  their  runaway  slaves  returned.  Three  years  after 
Lincoln's  visit,  in  1864,  a  riot  broke  out  in  Charleston  when  marauding  Confederate 
sympathizers  attacked  half-drunk  Union  soldiers  preparing  to  return  to  their  regiment.  But  that 
night  in  late  January,  the  town  turned  out  as  one  to  hear  a  son  honor  his  mother.  He  told  a 
resident,  "she  had  been  his  best  friend  in  this  world  and  that  no  son  could  love  a  mother  more 
than  he  loved  her," 

There  are  several  versions  of  their  fmal  goodbye,  which  each  probably  knew  would  be  their  last. 
Like  him,  she  was  haunted  by  visions  of  the  future.  A  letter  written  by  one  of  her  kinsmen 
recorded  the  scene,  complete  with  grammatical  inexactitudes:  "She  embraced  him  w^hen  they 
parted  and  said  she  would  never  be  permitted  to  see  him  again  that  she  felt  his  enemies  would 
assassinate  him.  He  replied  no  no  Mama  (he  always  called  her  Mama)  they  will  not  do  that. 
Trust  in  the  Lord  and  all  will  be  well  We  will  see  each  other  again." 

They  did  not,  but  today  we  can  see  her  thanks  to  a  single  daguerreotype  taken  near  the  end  of 
her  time  on  earth,  a  striking  likeness  of  an  old  lady  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary-  brush  with 
greatness.  Two  years  ago,  it  was  brilliantly  reinterpreted  here  by  the  artist  Maira  Kalman. 

Four  years  later,  after  her  premonition  came  true,  another  lawyer  from  Springfield  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Coles  County.  William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  former  law  partner,  was  in  mourning 
like  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1865,  and  undertook  to  fmd  everyone  he  could  who  had  known 
Lincoln,  and  to  record  their  impressions.  Long  before  the  phrase  "oral  histor\"  existed,  he  was 
undertaking  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  to  recapture  the  past  yet  attempted  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  every  story  we  know  of  the  young  Lincoln  is  traceable  to  these  researches. 
Herndon  found  Sarah  Lincoln  feeble  and  breathing  with  difficulty-,  but  by  asking  her  simple 
questions  about  her  life,  he  breathed  new  life  into  her. 

After  she  died  in  1869,  she  was  buried  in  a  black  dress  Lincoln  gave  her  on  this  \isit  —  as  if  they 
were  both  already  in  mourning.  She  then  lay  in  an  unmarked  grave  until  1924,  when  a  local 
Lions  Club  erected  a  stone  marker  for  her.  That  seems  appropriate  —  for  if  Lincoln  saved  the 
Union,  she  saved  him,  and  for  that  alone  she's  entitled  to  a  decent  respect.  Measured  by  the 
usual  yardstick  of  wealth  and  distinction,  her  own  life  may  not  have  made  much  of  a  dent  in  the 
historical  record.  But  at  just  the  right  moment,  she  encountered  a  small  motherless  boy,  and 
helped  him  to  become  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Sources:  Michael  Burlingame,  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Life";  Emmanuel  Hertz,  "The  Hidden 
Lincoln";  Charles  H.  Coleman,  "Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  The  Mother  Who  Survived  Him";  Charles 
H.  Coleman,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  Coles  County,  Illinois";  Thomas  J.  Malone,  "Stepmothered 
to  Greatness;  The  Service  of  Dedication  of  the  Monument  Erected  Above  the  Graves  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln." 

Join  Disunion  on  Facebook  » 

Ted  Widmer  is  director  and  librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Brown  University. 
He  was  a  speechwriter  for  President  Bill  Clinton  and  the  editor  of  the  Library  of  America's  two 
-volume  "American  Speeches." 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

fr«      T^'K  '^"'^  '^f  *''<'   Week   by   Week 
from   boyhood  to  his  death.     Save  each 

rations'  Jharilh'""  --^^^^es  arid  if£ 
von  »?  'i''"  ""*  together  will  give 

you  a  very  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the  immortal  savior  of  our  country 

HOW  LLNCOLN  INVESTED  HIS 

FIRST  $.100  FOlt  THE  IJENEFIT 

OF  HIS  STEP-M  OTHER 

Soon  after   Mr.   Lincoln   entered    upon 
his  profession  at  Springfield,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  criminal  case  in  which  it  was 
thought   there-   was   litle   chance   of   suc- 
cess.   Throwing  all  his  powers  into  it    he 
came    off    victorious,    and    promptly   re- 
ceived  for    his    services    $500.      A    le-al 
fnend  calling  upon  him  the  next  morn- 
ing found  him  sitting  before  a  table,  upon 
which  his  money  was  spread  out,  count- 
ing it  over  and  over. 

"Look  here,  Judge,"  said  he.  "See 
what  a  heap  of  money  I've  got  from  thi 
iikZV/wK'    T    ''  •^'°",  ''''"''  ^^^  anything 

n   mv   ll  V  f  ""'■"'  ^'*^  --^^  '""^h  money 
in   my  life   before,   put   it  all   together  " 
Ihen,  crossing  his  arms  ui)on  the  table 
h  s  manner  of  sobering  down,  he  added' 

$7o0,   I  would   go   directly  and    purchase 

a   quarter  section   of  land,   and  settle   it 

upon  my  old  step-mother." 
His  friend  said  that   if  the  deficiency 

was   all   he   needed,   he   would   loan    him 

the  amount   taking  his  note,  to  whidi  K 

Lincoln  instantly  acceded. 
His  friend  then  said: 
'•Lincoln,  I  would  not  do  just  what  you 

ha^^  indicated.  Your  step-mot hei  is 
getting  old,  and  will  not  probably  live 
many  years.  I  would  settle  the  propei'^^ 
upon  her  for  her  use  during  her  if eth  le 
to  revert  to  you  upon  her  death  "' 
^^  With    much    feeling,    Mr.    Lincoln    re- 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  It  is  a  nnnr 
return  at  best  for  all  the  good  woman's 
devotion  and  fidelity  to  nie,  „  d  he  -e 
IS  not  going  to  be  any  half-way  busi- 
ness about  It."  And  so  saying,  he  gath- 
ered up  his  money  and  proceeded  forth 
with  to  carry  his  long-cherished  pun  ose" 
into  execution.  i-'uipoi'e 


From  This  Woman  Lincoln  Received  That  Inspiration  Which  Led  Him  On; 
She  Sent  Him  to  School  and   "Encouraged   and  Urged    Him   to    Study" 


LL  too  little  is  known  about  her.  Much  of 
her  life  was  passed  in  small  towns  and  rural 
•places  on  the  western  frontier,  a  life  like  mil- 
lions of  other  lives  in  humble  walks — poor,  cir- 
cumscribed, toilful,  handicapped,  obscure.  But  ten 
years  of  that  life  were  of  transcendent  value  to  her 
country  and  to  the  world.  In  those  ten  years  she 
was  the  chief  influence  in  developing  the  boy  who 
was  to  be  the  towering  figure  of  his  age.  Her 
days  in  that  decade  v/ere  taken  up  with  the  endless 
duties  of  housewifery  in  a  large  family,  in  a  rude 
one-room  house  that  had  none  of  today's  con- 
veniences. She  was  uneducated,  as  the  world  de- 
fines education,  but  she  had  character. 

She  was  the  stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
What  she  thought  in  those  months  and  years 
of  drudgery;  what  dreams  she  had,  if  she  had 
dreams;  what  visions  saw,  if  any,  we  do  not 
know.  With  a  husband  who  did  not  share  her  in- 
terest and  her  faith,  in  a  neighborhood  that  placed 
no  stock  in  book  learning,  she  somehow  kept  aglow 
for  that  boy  the  light  of  ambition  and  effort.  In 
her  mother's  heart  she  nursed  her  own  counsel,  but 
we  have  the  son's  testimony  of  what  her  love  and 
care,  her  trust  and  encouragement,  meant  to  hnn 
In  those  ten  somber  years  of  a  boyhood  spent 
in  choring,  grubbing,  woodchopping,  corn  crop- 
ping, hog  butchering  and  fence  making,  at  home  or 
"hired  out,"  she  gave  the  young  Abraham  the 
three  things  he  most  needed — love  and  trust  and 
encouragement.  And  iji  what  did  she  encour- 
age him?  In  a  thinly  settled  land  of  illiterate 
adults,  of  few  and  poor  schools,  of  few  books 
and  few  newspapers,  of  mediocre  aspirations, 
she  encouraged,  yes,  urged  him  to  study ! 
Nothing  else  goes  so  far  to  explain  the 
most  enigmatical  character  in  American 
history,  to  point  the  mainspring  motivating 
that  growth  of  a  neglected,  half-wild, 
uncouth  rustic  to  the  man  who  continues 
to  be  the  marvel  of  each  new  genera- 
tion. 

And  she  was  a  stepmother  1 
The  glory  of  her  shines  upon  the  step- 
mothers of  today  and  of  tomorrow  in  this 
land,  in  all  lands.  In  her  woman's  keep- 
iniT  was  fl^e  fate  of  America,  perbp  ,  :ven 
of  neople.  everywhere  aspiring  to  ve  free. 
She  f.rst  appears  in  history  as  Sally 
Bush,  a  young  woman  living  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky,  whom  Thomas  Lincoln 
had  met  before  his  marriage  to  Nancy 
Hanks.  The  Bushes  are  reputed  to  have 
been  a  family  somewhat  superior  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  folk  about  them.  Sally,  a  tall, 
light-complexioned  girl  of  pleasing  appearance 
and  especial  neatness  in  dress,  is  said  to  have 
"held  her  head  high."  She  refused  Thomas'  suit 
and  married,  instead,  one  Daniel  Johnston,  the 
town  jailer,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  steady  job 
Right  there  Daniel  drops  out  of  the  record,  except 
indirectly.  A  few  years  later  he  dropped  out  of 
life  entirely,  leaving  Sally  Bush  Johnston  free  to 
do  the  thing  that  was  to  give  her  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  women  of  all  time — to  become,  by 
marrying  the  bereft  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  step- 
mother of  Nancy  Hanks'  lonely  and  misunder- 
stood son. 

Abraham's  mother  had  died  in  his  tenth  year, 
scarcely  two  years  after  their  moving  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Indiana.  Wliether  of  the  "milk  sickness" 
or  tuberculosis,  the  year  the  family  had  spent  in 
that  "half-faced  camp" — a  wretched  hut  of  poles, 
open  on  one  side — probably  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  After  thirteen  months  of  widowerhood, 
Thomas  Lincoln  left  the  boy,  his  thirteen-year-old 
sister,  Nancy,  and  their  cousin  Dennis  Hanks,  in 
the  later  teens,  who  was  living  with  them,  and  went 
back  to  Elizabethtown  to  try  his  luck  again  with 
the  Widow  Johnston. 

Mrs.  Johnston  had  liked  "Tommy"  Lincoln 
and  she  was  lonely.  Also,  she  had  three  children 
of  her  own  to  bring  up.  This  time  she  said  yes. 
There  have  been  unpleasant  stories  that  Lincoln 
made  out  to  her  that  he  was  more  prosperous  in 
Indiana  than  he  really  was — but  when  does  a 
suitor  black-eye  himself  anyhow? 

What  a  moving  that  was  in  December  of  1819, 
of  the  Johnston  possessions  to  the  Lincoln  cabin 
in  Indiana  I  A  four-horse  wagon  it  took,  loaded 
with  those  household  stores  that  to  the  little  ask- 
ing, easily  contented  Thomas  Lincoln  seemed  al- 
most sinful  in  their  grandeur  and  to  the  Lincoln 
children  marvelous  indeed — a  table,  chairs,  that 
famous  and  much-written-about  bureau,  pillows 
and  other  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  even 
knives  and  forks. 

Let  credit  be  given  where  deserved,  even  though 
belated :  those  possessions  were  probably  the  re- 
sult, at  least  in  part,  of  the  industry  and  thrift  of 
that  Daniel  Johnston  of  unpraised  memory.  He 
had  a  vicarious  share  in  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
Lincoln  home  that  ensued,  an  honorable  part  in 
contributinar   to    the    comfort    and    haoniness    and 


By  THOMAS  J.  M ALONE 


inspiration  which  the  young  Abraham  knew  from 
the  day  of  his  widow's  arrival. 

The  Thomas  Lincoln  house  in  Indiana  was 
much  like  the  houses  SalK  Bush  had  known  him 
to  have  in  and  around  Ehzabethtown.  It  was  llie 
conventional  one-room  log  cabin,  without  floor, 
door  or  windows.  What  she  would  have  thought 
and  said  and  done  if  her  husband  had  brought  her 
to  the  old  half-faced  camp,  which  still  stood  a 
few  steps  away,  one  does  not  laiow ;  but  one  can 
feel  safe  in  believing  tliat  she  would  have  buckled 
to  and  made  the  best  of  it.  That  is  just  v/hat  she 
did  in  the  actual  circumstance.  If  she  had  been 
led  to  expect  better  things,  slic  did  not  moon  over 
what  she  (uund.  She  was  in  what  today's  par- 
lance calls    "a  i-jood  sport." 

The  Lincoln  children  were  promptly  washed, 
clothed  and  motiiered — set  on  the  road  to  decency 


MRS.  THOMAS  LINCOLN    (Sally  Oush) 


and  comfort  and  self-respect.  Little  John  John- 
ston's spare  garments  were  put  on  the  lanky  Abe. 
Matilda  and  Sarah  Johnston's  wardrobe  jointly 
contributed  to  bedeck — is  that  the  word? — Ms  sis- 
ter. Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  a  self-starter.  Now 
he  had  the  influence  needed  to  get  him  started  and 
make  him  go,  however  spasmodically,  a  firm  but 
kindly  "boss"  who  should  hold  him  to  a  standard 
of  living  for  which,  left  to  himself,  he  had  no 
hankering.    There  was  a  woman  in  the  house. 

This  was  the  combined  Lincoln-Johnston  fam- 
ily in  that  one-room  Indiana  cabin  :  father,  mother, 
Sarah  (formerly  Nancy)  Lincoln,  Abraham,  their 
cousin  Dennis  Hanks,  John  D.  Johnston,  and  liis 
two  sisters.  Four  years  later  John  Hanks,  an- 
other cousin,  was  taken  m  and  lived  with  them 
four   years. 

What  would  follow  in  like  case  today  ;  in  many, 
if  not  most,  cases  in  any  day?  Jealousies,  rival- 
ries, neglect,  favoritism,  abuse,  wrangling,  cold- 
ness, what  not  I 

But  what  characterized  the  newly  enlarged 
home  at  Little  Pigeon  Creek?  Love  and  fairness 
and  kindliness  and  good  will,  a  directing  spirit  that 
realized  duty  and  accepted  responsibility,  that 
rose  above  the  squalor  and  the  heart-sickening  con- 
ditions and  shaped  the  meager  instrument  of  a 
seemingly  blind  chance  into  a  power  that  pre- 
served the  Union  of  States,  freed  the  Negro,  ex- 
alted the  common  man  and  the  tlioughts  and  pur- 
poses of  common  men,  and  gave  the  enduring 
proof  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  that  is 
America. 

There  was  a  woman  in  the  house,  a  house  that 
was  not  divided  against  itself. 

These  arc  the  adjectives  which  those  who  knew 
hrr  ln><:t  pnnlipfl    to  hrr  •  flinniTlit  f  iil    *»nprcrpfir    <:f»ii- 


sible.  Sprightly,  talkative,  handsome,  industrious, 
neat,  tidy,  proud,  pure,  decent,  kind-hearted, 
charitable,  pious.  "That  pre-«minently  good 
woman,   Sally   Bush,"   writes   Laraon. 

Speedily  the  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  got  Tom  Lin- 
coln going.  In  no  time  that  indifferently  capable 
carpenter,  assisted  no  doubt  by  the  boys,  had  put 
in  a  floor  where  no  floor  had  been,  hung  a  dnor  and 
cut  holes  for  windows,  which  were  then  covered 
with  greased  paper  for  panes.  The  Lincoln  chil- 
dren slept  in  real  beds,  warm,  comfortable,  happy 
in  the  care  of  the  new  mother  who  took  the  place 
of  the  well-loved  other  and  filled  it  so  competently 
through  all  the  succeeding  years. 

Abe  could  read — his  own  mother  had  taught 
him  that — but  he  could  do  little  beyond  reading. 
He  had  had  a  few  weeks  of  schooling  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  the  new  mother  wanted  him  to  have  more. 
For  a  few  months  that  very  year,  the  children 
were  sent  to  the  nearest  school,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  and  again  three  years  later.  When  seventeen, 
Ahe  went  a  short  time  to  another  school  four  and 
a  half  miles  away;  but  the  distance,  and  the 
father's  conviction  that  his  services  were  needed  at 
home  or  among  the  neighbors,  prevented  his 
keeping  on. 

She   urged   him   to  study.     Other   stepmothers, 
doubtless,   have    loved   their    foster-children,   have 
been   kind  to  them,  but   here  was  specific  service 
in   the  direction  most  needed. 

His  study,  it  will  be  recalled,  consisted  in 
'■hi    if-iding,  re-reading  and  in  great  part  com- 
ii'it'ii'g  to   memory    of  every  book  he  could 
l;i.v   his  hands  on.     A   few  books  he  owned, 
hut  the   rest  he   borrowed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,   that    often-quoted    galaxy    including 
the  Bible,  Aesop,  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
Weems'    "Life    of     Washington,"    Shake- 
'^peare.  Burns,  and  a  school  history  of  the 
United  States.    These  he  would  read  aloud 
to  the  home  folks,  when  they  would  listen 
to  him,  and  his  mother,  at  least,   always 
would. 

She    understood    that    boy,    saw    good 
stuff  in  him  and,  likt   all  loving  mothers, 
thought    he    would    ii  akp    .something    of 
hir.iself,  mitht  even  bczome  a  great  man. 
There  must  have  been  many  times  in  those 
ten  years  of  haphazard  "growing  up"  when 
Abe  was  downhearted  over  his  progress  to- 
ward education,  as  he  often   became  later. 
Who  but  his  mother  was  there  in  that  house 
to   cheer   him   on,   strengthen   his   resolution, 
bolster    his    faith    in    himself,    to    "encourage 
and  urge  him  to  study"? 

How  the  boy  Lincoln  studied,  his  step- 
mother herself  has  told  us:  how  in  his  reading 
he  v/ould  jot  down  on  boards,  if  without  paper, 
any  matter  that  seemed  particularly  worthwhile — 
sometimes  the  full  passage,  sometimes  only  a  few 
marks — guarding  the  boards  until  he  had  paper; 
how  he  would  then  rewrite  it,  repeat  it,  and  often 
bring  it  and  read  it  to  her,  seeking  her  opinion; 
how  he  had  "a  kind  of  scrapbook"  for  safekeeping 
of   such  things  as  especially  interested  him. 

Her  relations  with  her  stepson  were  summed 
M|i  in  a  historic  interview,  after  his  death,  given 
t'.)  one  of  his  biographers.  She  said  that  Abraham 
had  never  given  her  a  cross  word  or  look,  nor 
icfused  to  do  anything  she  asked  liim  to  do,  that 
sue- had  never  spoken  crossly  to  him  in  all  her  life, 
that  his  mind  and  hers  "seemed  to  run  together." 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  family  home  in  1830, 
on  passing  his  majority,  he  continued  until  his 
death  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  mother's  wel- 
fare, going  to  see  her  occasionally,  sending  her 
money  at  times  and  paying  her  what  proved  to  be 
a  last  visit  when  President-elect  before  going  to 
Washington. 

What  would  not  a  diary  by  this  woman,  of 
those  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830,  mean  to  an 
American  who  still  seeks  to  understand  the  miracle 
of  Abraham  Lincoln?  But  she  kept  no  diary;  her 
time  was  taken  up  with  more  immediate  and  press- 
ing occupation.  No  one  has  written  her  biography; 
the  known  facts  of  her  life  have  seemed  too  few 
and  too  commonplace.  Some  years  ago  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  grandson  of  her  and  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, placed  a  modest  stone  over  their  graves  in  a 
country  cemetery  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.  More 
recently  the  Lions'  Clubs  of  Illinois  erected,  for 
them  both,  a  more  pretentious  marker  there. 

There  should  be  a  monument  to  her  alone 
reared,  not  by  relative  nor  by  specific  organiza- 
tion nor  by  government,  but  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  hold  dear  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  who  would  honor  the 
memory  of  the  noble  woman  whose  nurturing 
made  him  what  he  was.  And  its  inscription 
should   be,   without    fulsome   detail  : 

TO   THE  WORLD'S  GRE.\TEST 

STEPMOTHER 

She    Loved    Abraham    Lincoln, 

And  She  Urced  Him  to  Studv 
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His  'angel  mother ' 


Each  day  during  Women's  History 
We«k,  March  5-11,  a  different  woman 
from  the  area's  past  wilJ  be  highUghled 
on  these  pages  -  Kditors  note 

By  KATHLEEN  SECHOWSKI 

Tribune  Staff  Writer 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  her 
son  by  birth,  but  Sarah  Johnson 
Lincoln  was  more  than  a  stepmoth- 
er to  him.  She  was,  he  said,  "my 
angel  mother." 

A  tall,  attractive  woman,  Sarah 
Johnson  was  a  widow  with  three 
young  children  when  Thomas  Lin 
coin  asked  her  to  marry  him  in 
1819.  Fourteen  months  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Nanc\ 
Hanks  Lincoln,  Thomas  went  to 
Klizabethtown,  Ky.,  south  of  Louis 
ville,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bring 
ing  Mrs.  Johnson  back  to  Indiana 
as  his  bride. 

Thomas  and  Nancy  had  bved  in 
Elizabethtown  before  their  move 
to  Indiana  in  1816  and  had  known 
Sarah  and  her  husband,  Daniel 
Sarah,  or  Sally  as  she  was  usuallv 
called,  and  Nancy  had  given  birth 
to  their  first-born  children,  both 
daughters,  at  about  Ihe  ^>ame  timi- 
Sally  was  the  daughter  of  a  well 
established  property  holder,  one  of 
the  earhest  settlers  of  EUzabeth- 
town,  named  Christopher  Bush. 
From  all  accounts,  however,  her 
husband.  Darnel,  who  was  Kliza- 
bethtown jailor  at  one  time  and 
died  in  1816,  was  usually  in  debt. 

Thomas  Lincoln  had  to  pay  what 
debts  remained  before  he  could 
marry  Sally  and  take  her  back  to 
Indiana  with  him.  That  he  did  upon 
his  arrival  in  Elizabethtown,  and 
the  next  day  Sarah  Bush  Johnson 
became  his  wife. 

With  a  wagonload  of  possessions, 
Sally  and  her  children  tra\eled 
with  Thomas  to  his  home  in  I^igeon 
Creek,  a  settlement  in  what  is  now 
Spencer  County,  northeast  of  Ev- 


SARAH  BUSH  LINCOLN 

ansville.  With  their  arrl\  al  the  win- 
dowless,  floorless  and  doorless  cab- 
in became  home  to  eight  persons. 
Abraham,  then  9;  his  si.ster,  Sarah, 
11,  and  Dennis  Hanks,  19,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  one  of  Nancy's  aunl.s, 
in  addition  to  Thomas,  Sally  and 
her  three  children. 

A  kindly,  energetic,  honest. 
Christian  woman  said  to  be  .stead- 
ler-minded    and    stronger-willed 


than  Nancy  Hanks,  Sally  soon  had 
Thomas  making  the  cabin  more  liv- 
able. The  Lincoln  children  immedi- 
ately began  to  reap  benefits  from 
her  care,  loo  —  in  grooming,  affec- 
tion and  education. 

Though  unable  to  write  even  her 
name,  SaUy  Lincoln  did  bring  sev- 
eral books  with  her  from  EUzabelh- 
town.  Abraham  was  immediately 
drawn  to  them,  and  Sally  did  all  she 
could  to  encourage  his  learning. 
The  winter  of  her  amval,  Sally  saw 
to  It  that  Abe  obtained  a  few  more 
weeks  of  schooUng  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  traveUng  schoolmas- 
ter. 

Though  he  could  write  his  own 
name.  Ihomas  Lincoln  hail  little 
patience  for  any  other  writing  or 
reading;  clearing  the  land  and 
farming  were  more  urgent  mat- 
ters. From  most  accounts  Abra- 
ham and  his  father  had  Uttle  affec- 
tion for  one  another,  but  Abraham 
and  Ins  stepmother  were  quite  fond 
of  each  other.  After  Thomas's 
death  in  1S51,  Abraham  carefully 
guanled  Sally's  small  inhenlaace 
from  Ins  stepbrother. 

Sally  IS  also  credited  uitii  en- 
couraging her  stepson's  career.  She 
IS  said  to  have  told  him  at  one  point 
that  he  "ought  to  go  into  poUtics 
because  when  he  got  to  argyin'  the 
other  feller'd  party  soon  say  he  had 
enough." 

In  an  interview  five  months  alter 
Lincoln's  assassination,  less  than 
four  years  before  her  own  death  in 
1869  at  age  81,  Sally  confirmed  the 
positive  relationship  she  and  Abra- 
ham had  had. 

"He  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw. 
I  never  gave  him  a  cross  word  in  all 
my  hfe,"  she  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"His  mind  and  mine,  what  little  I 
had,  seemed  to  run  together,  to 
move  in  the  same  channel." 
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Lincoln's  Other  Mother 


By    BERNADINE   BAILEY 

Aufbof  o(  "Ab*  Llacoin't  0«h*r  Motkar:  Tka  SfOf»  of 
Sarah  luiJi  Uacola." 

IT  WAS  a  snowy  day  early  in  1861,  when 
the  tall,  gaunt  man  with  shoulders  slight- 
ly stooped  alighted  from  his  carriage  and 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  two-room  log 
cabin.    Abraham  Lincoln  had  come  from 
Springfield  to  bid  his  stepmother  good-by 
before  he  undertook  the  long  trip  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  inauguration.  Near  the  cabin 
stood  a  gray-haired  woman,  with  lines  in 
her   face   that   marked   the  years,   but   in 
whose  eyes  there  shone  a  love  and  pride 
that  were  ageless.    The  tall  man  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  held  her  close,  while 
unbidden  tears  fell  from  her  gray-blue  eyes. 
To  this  "other  mother,"  Abraham  Lincoln 
3;  owed  much  of  his  success. 


Tom  Lincoln  had  known  her  in  Kentucky 
years  before,  when  she  was  pretty  young 
Sally  Bush.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  had  paid 
court  to  her  then,  but  she  married  Daniel 
Johnston.  This  marriage  led  to  13  years  of 
toil  and  hardship  for  Sally  Bush,  for  John- 
ston made  only  a  meager  living. 

When  he  was  appointed  jailer  of  Hardin 
county,  she  thought  life  would  be  somewhat 
easier.  The  litUe  famUy  of  four  moved  into 
the  living  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
county  jail  in  Elizabethtown,  while  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  in  a  dungeon  underneath. 
She  soon  found  that  her  responsibilities 
were  increased,  rather  than  lessened,  by 
her  husband's  new  work.    Not  only  must 

she  keep  the  jail  and  courthouse 

clean  and  fill   the  lamps  each 

day,  but  it  was  also  her  duty  to 

prepare  meals  for  the  prisoners. 
For  two  years  the  Johnstons 

lived    in    the    one-room    home 

above  the  dungeon.   Their  third 

child   and   only   son   was    born 

there.     Then    suddenly,    in    the 

summer  of  1816,   the  death  of 

her  husband  forced  Sarah  Bush 

Johnston    to    remake    her    life 

once  more.    She  was  27  years 

old  now. 

Determined  that  her  two  lit- 
tle girls  and  her  baby  boy  should 

have  the  right  kind  of  home,  she 

bought  from  Samuel  Haycraft 
a  half  interest  in  a  small  piece 
of  land  just  outside  Elizabeth- 
town.  For  the  little  cabin  and 
the  one  and  a  quarter  acres  that 
surrounded  it,  she  paid  $25. 


Sarah  Johnstons  life  seemed 
destined  for  sudden  changes. 
Always  she  met  them  with  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness 
that  marked  her  Dutch  heritage 
and  her  upbringing  as  a  pioneer 
woman.  On  Dec.  2,  1819,  there 
came  another  turning  point  in 
her  life,  the  most  important  one 
of  all.  On  that  day  she  married 
Tom  Lincoln  and  left  her  home 
and  kinfolk  in  Kentucky. 

Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  did  not 
come  empty-handed  to  her  new 
husband's  home  on  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  in  southern  Indiana.  Well 
made  furniture,  hand-made  pil- 
lows and  coverlets,  cooking  pots, 
and  baking  pans  she  brought 
with  her  in  the  large,  creaky 
wagon.  She  also  brought  her 
own  three  children:  Betsy,  12; 
Tilda,  8;  and  John,  4  years  old. 
Young  Abe  and  his  sister  now 
had  companions  their  own  age 
to  play  with.  Best  of  all,  they 
had  a  mother  who  turned 
their  bare,  cheerless  cabin  into 
a  home  of  modest  comfort. 
Spurred  by  his  wife's  interest, 
Tom  Lincoln  built  a  floor  for 
the  cabin,  made  a  door  and 
proper  windows. 


More  important  than  the  phy- 
sical comforts  which  the  new 
mother  provided  was  her  in- 
sistence that  young  Abe  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  school.  At 
the  age  of  10.  the  boy  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Neither 
could  Sarah  Lincoln,  but  she 
sensed  his  eagerness  for  "  book 
learning  "  and  argued  Tom  Lin- 
coln into  freeing  the  boy  from 
some  of  his  farm  chores  so  that 
he  could  walk  the  eight  miles  to 
the  country  schooL  This  inci- 
dent might  well  be  considered 
the  turning  point  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life. 


In  1830.  the  Lincolns  moved 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois,  and  set- 
tled in  Coles  county  the  follow- 
ing year.  Here,  on  Goose  Nest 
Prairie,  Tom  Lincoln  bought  a 
farm  and  built  a  cabin,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1851. 
Eager  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world,  Abe  moved  to  New 
Salem  and  then  to  Springfield 
shortly  after  his  father  settled 
in  Coles  county.    But  he  never 


forgot  the  woman  who  had 
brought  love  and  encourage- 
ment into  the  formative  yezirs 
of  his  boyhood. 

Several  times  Abe  Lincoln 
made  the  tedious  trip  from 
Springfield  to  the  little  farm  in 
eastern  Illinois  to  see  his  par- 
ents. When  things  were  going 
badly  with  Tom  Lincoln,  in 
1841,  Abe  purchased  the  east  40 
acres  of  Tom's  farm  for  $200 
(Tom  had  paid  only  $50  for  it) 
and  gave  his  father  a  life  in- 
terest in  the  property. 

Shortly  after  Tom  Lincoln's 
death,  his  stepson  John  D.  John- 
ston, wanted  to  sell  the  farm 
in  Coles  county,  but  Abe  would 
not  permit  it. 

"  Your  proposal  about  selling 
the  east  40  acres  of  land  is  edl 
th^t  I  want  or  could  claim  for 
myself,  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  it  on  mother's  account," 
Lincoln  wrote.  "  I  want  her  tn 
have  her  living  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty,  to  some  extent,  to 
see  that  she  is  not  wronged. 

"The  eastern  40  I  intend  to 
keep  for  mother  while  she  lives; 
if  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it 
will  rent  for  enough  to  support 
her  ...  I  am  confident  that  the 
land  can  be  made  to  produce 
for  mother  at  least  $30  a  year 
and  I  cannot,  to  oblige  any  liv- 
ing being,  consent  that  she  shall 
be  put  on  an  allowance  of  $16 
a  year."  Thus  wrote  Abe,  the 
stepson  of  Sarah  Lincoln,  to 
John,  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Many  times,  thruout  his  adult 
life,  he  sent  money  to  his  cousin, 
Dennis  Hanks,  and  to  his  step- 
nephew.  John  J.  Hall,  for  the 
care  of  his  stepmother. 


On  this  farewell  visit  on  Jan. 
31.  1861,  Abe  Lincobi  brought 
his  stepmother  the  material  for 
a  black  dress.  Together  they 
visited  Tom  Lincoln's  grave, 
and  Al)e  left  instructions  with 
Isaac  Rogers  for  it  to  be  marked 
with  a  tombstone.  Some  pre- 
sentment of  the  problems  £uid 
disaster  that  lay  ahead  must 
have  been  in  the  great  man's 
mind,  for  he  said,  "  This  is  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me,  but 
I  never  expect  to  see  it  again." 
He  never  did. 


i-cnruaiy   ^,    I'.i/f, 


Decatur,    Illinois 
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ended.  I  ate  dinner  with  him  after  he  was  elected  President.  He  wrote  me 
a  letter  that  he  was  going  to  sec  his  mother,  came  by  Decatur,  I  went  with 
him,  saw  liis  father's  grave.  He  stayed  with  his  mother  once.  We  ate  dinner 
at,  in,  Farmington.  Pretty  woman  there  that  took  Abe's  eyes,  I  assure  you. 
We  then  went  back  to  Charleston  and  came  to  Springfield.  I  saw  him  in 
Wasliington  when  he  was  inaugurated,  was  in  his  rooms  several  times. 
Never  saw  him  again  till  I  saw  his  dead  form  in  the  city  of  Springfield. 
I  served  in  the  army  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1861  and  toiled  those  three  years 
to  preserve  and  defend  what  he  loved. 

I  can  say  that  this  testimony  can  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Lincoln 
loved  this  man,  thought  him  beautiful,  honest,  and  noble.  Lincoln  has 
stated  this  to  me  over  and  over  again. 

'  Heendon. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln's  Statement 


Old  Mrs.  Lincoln's  home,  8  miles  south  of  Charleston, 

Friday,  September  8,  1865. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln  says : 

I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Kentucky.  I  married  Mr.  Johnston,  he  died  about 
1817  or  '18.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  back  to  Kentucky,  liaving  lost  his  wife.  We, 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  myself,  were  married  in  1819,  left  Kentucky,  went 
to  Indiana,  moved  there  in  a  train,  think  Kramer  moved  us.  Here  is  our 
old  Bible  dated  1819;  it  lias  Abe's  name  in  it.  Here  is  Barclay's  Dictionary 
dated  1799;  it  has  Abe's  name  in  it,  though  in  a  better  liand writing;  both 
are  boyish  scrawls.  When  we  landed  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  erected 
a  good  log  cabin,  tolerably  comfortable.  This  is  the  bureau  I  took  to  Indiana 
in  1819,  cost  $45  in  Kentucky.  Abe  was  then  young,  so  was  his  sister.  I 
dressed  Abe  and  liis  sister  up,  looked  more  human.  Abe  slept  upstairs, 
went  up  on  pins  stuck  in  the  logs,  like  a  ladder ;  our  bedsteads  were  original 
creations,  none  such  now,  made  of  poles  and  clapboards.  Abe  was  about 
nine  years  of  age  when  I  landed  in  Indiana.  Tlie  country  was  wild,  and 
desolate.  Abe  was  a  good  boy;  he  didn't  like  physical  labor,  was  diligent 
for  knowledge,  wished  to  know,  and  if  pains  and  labor  would  get  it,  he  was 
sure  to  get  it.  He  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  read  all  the  books  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  I  can't  remember  dates  nor  names,  am  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age;  Abe  read  the  Bible  some,  though  not  as  much  as  said;  he 
sought  more  congenial  books  suitable  for  his  age.  I  think  newsjjapers  were 
had  in  Indiana  as  early  as  1824  and  up  to  1830  when  we  moved  to  Illinois. 


Abe  was  a  constant  reader  of  them.  I  am  sure  of  this  for  the  years  of  1827- 
28-29-30.  The  name  of  the  Louisville  Journal  seems  to  sound  like  one.  Abe 
read  history  papers  and  other  books,  can't  name  any  one,  have  forgotten. 
Abe  had  no  particular  religion,  didn't  think  of  that  question  at  that  time,  if 
he  ever  did.  He  never  talked  about  it.  He  read  diligently,  studied  in  the 
daytime,  didn't  after  niglit  much,  went  to  bed  early,  got  up  early,  and  then 
read,  eat  his  breakfast,  got  to  work  in  the  field  with  the  men.  Abe  read  all 
the  books  he  could  lay  his  liands  on,  and  when  he  came  across  a  passage 
that  struck  him,  he  would  write  it  down  on  boards  if  he  had  no  paper  and 
keep  it  there  till  he  did  get  paper,  then  he  would  rewrite  it,  look  at  it,  re- 
peat it.  He  had  a  copybook,  a  kind  of  scrapbook,  in  which  he  put  down  all 
things  and  then  preserved  them.  He  cipliered  on  boards  when  he  had  no 
paper  or  no  slate,  and  when  the  board  would  get  too  black,  he  would  shave 
it  off  with  a  drawing  knife  and  go  on  again.  When  he  had  paper,  he  put  his 
lines  down  on  it.  His  copybook  is  here  now  or  was  lately.  (Here  it  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln.)  Abe,  when  old  folks  were  at  our 
house,  was  a  silent  and  attentive  observer,  never  speaking  or  asking  ques- 
tions till  they  were  gone,  and  then  he  must  understand  everything,  even  to 
the  smallest  thing,  minutely  and  exactly;  he  would  then  repeat  it  over  to 
himself  again  and  again,  sometimes  in  one  form  and  then  in  another,  and 
when  it  was  fixed  in  his  mind  to  suit  liim,  he  became  easy  and  he  never  lost 
that  fact  or  his  understanding  of  it.  Sometimes  he  seemed  perturbed  to  give 
expression  to  liis  ideas  and  got  mad,  almost,  at  one  who  couldn't  explain 
plainly  what  he  wanted  to  convey.  He  would  hear  sermons  [by  the] 
preacher,  come  home,  take  the  children  out,  get  on  a  stump  or  log,  and  al- 
most repeat  it  word  for  word.  He  made  other  speeches,  such  as  interested 
him  and  the  children.  His  father  had  to  make  him  quit  sometimes,  as  he 
quit  his  own  work  to  speak  and  made  the  other  children  as  well  as  the  men 
quit  tlieir  work.  As  a  usual  thing  Mr.  Lincoln  never  made  Abe  quit  reading 
to  do  anything  if  he  coidd  avoid  it.  He  would  do  it  himself  first.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  read  a  little  and  could  scarcely  write  his  name ;  hence  he  wanted, 
as  he  himself  felt  the  uses  and  necessities  of  educating,  his  boy  Abraham  to 
learn,  and  he  encouraged  him  to  do  it  in  all  ways  he  could.  Abe  was  a  good 
boy,  and  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one  woman,  a  mother,  can  say  in  a  thou- 
sand and  it  is  this :  Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look  and  never  re- 
fused in  fact,  or  even  in  appearance,  to  do  anything  I  requested  him.  I 
never  gave  him  a  cross  word  in  all  my  life.  He  was  kind  to  everybody  and 
to  everything  and  always  accommodated  others  if  he  could,  would  do  so 
willingly  if  he  could.  His  mind  and  mine,  what  little  I  had,  seemed  to  run 
together,  more  in  the  same  channel.  Abe  could  easily  learn  and  long  remem- 
ber, and  when  he  did  learn  anything  he  learned  it  well  and  thoroughly. 
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Wliat  he  thus  learned  he  stored  away  in  his  memory,  which  was  extremely 
good.  VViiat  lie  learned  and  stored  away  was  well  defined  in  his  own  mind, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  and  again,  till  it  was  so  defined  and  fixed 
firmly  and  permanently  in  his  memory.  He  rose  early,  went  to  bed  early, 
not  reading  mueli  after  night.  Abe  was  a  moderate  eater,  and  I  now  have 
no  remembranee  of  his  speeial  dish;  he  sat  down  and  ate  what  was  set 
before  him,  making  no  complaint;  he  seemed  careless  about  tliis.  I  cooked 
his  meals  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  always  had  good  health,  never  was 
sick,  was  very  careful  of  his  person,  was  tolerably  neat  and  clean  only, 
cared  nothing  for  clothes,  so  that  they  were  clean  and  neat,  further  cut  no 
figure  with  him,  nor  color,  new  stuff,  nor  material;  was  careless  about 
these  things.  He  was  more  fleshy  in  Indiana  than  ever  in  Illinois.  I  saw 
him  every  year  or  two.  He  was  here  after  he  was  elected  President  of  tiie 
United  States.  (Here  the  old  lady  stopped,  turned  around  and  cried,  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  proceeded.)  As  company  would  come  to  our  house  Abe  was 
a  silent  listener,  wouldn't  speak,  would  sometimes  take  a  book  and  retire 
aloft,  go  to  the  stable  or  field  or  woods,  and  read.  Abe  was  always  fond  of 
fun,  sport,  wit,  and  jokes.  He  was  sometimes  very  witty  indeed.  He  never 
drank  whisky  or  other  strong  drink,  was  temperate  in  all  things,  too  much  so, 
I  thought  sometimes.  He  never  told  me  a  lie  in  his  life,  never  evaded,  never 
quarreled,  never  dodged  nor  turned  a  corner  to  avoid  any  chastisement  or 
other  responsibility.  He  never  swore  or  used  profane  language  in  my  pres- 
ence nor  in  others'  that  I  now  remember  of.  He  duly  reverenced  old  age, 
loved  those  best  about  his  own  age,  played  with  those  under  his  age ;  he  lis- 
tened to  the  aged,  argued  with  his  equals,  but  played  with  the  children.  He 
loved  animals  generally  and  treated  them  kindly;  he  loved  children  well, 
very  well.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  unusual  in  his  love  for  animals  or  his 
own  kind,  though  he  treated  everybody  and  everything  kindly,  humanely. 
Abe  didn't  care  much  for  crowds  of  people;  he  chose  his  own  comjjany, 
which  was  always  good.  He  was  not  very  fond  of  girls,  as  he  seemed  to  me. 
He  sometimes  attended  church.  He  would  repeat  the  sermon  over  again  to 
the  children.  The  sight  of  such  a  thing  amused  all  and  did  especially  tickle 
the  children.  When  Abe  was  reading,  my  husband  took  particular  care  not  to 
disturb  him,  would  let  him  read  on  and  on  till  Abe  quit  of  his  own  accord.  He 
was  dutiful  to  me  always;  he  loved  me  truly,  I  think.  I  had  a  son  John  M'ho 
was  raised  with  Abe.  Both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must  say,  both  now  being 
dead,  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  I  wish  I  had 
died  when  my  husband  did.  I  did  not  want  Abe  to  run  for  President,  did  not 
want  him  elected,  was  afraid  somehow  or  other,  felt  it  in  my  heart  that 
something  would  Iiapi)cn  to  him,  and  wlien  he  came  down  to  see  me  after  he 
was  elected  President^  I  still  felt  that  something  told  me  that  something 
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would  befall  Abe  and  that  I  should  see  him  no  more.  Abe  and  his  father  are 
in  Heaven,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  want  to  go  to  them,  go  where  they  are. 
God  bless  Abraham. 

When  I  first  reached  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Colonel  A.  H.  Chapman,  her  grandson  by  marriage,  I  did 
not  expect  to  get  much  out  of  her.  She  seemed  so  old  and  feeble ;  she 
asked  me  my  name  two  or  three  times  and  where  I  lived  as  often,  and 
would  say:  "Where  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  once,  his  friend  too."  She 
breathed  badly  at  first  but  she  seemed  to  be  struggling  at  last  to  arouse 
herself,  or  to  fix  her  mind  on  the  subject.  Gradually  by  introducing 
simple  questions  to  her,  about  her  age,  marriage,  Kentucky,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  her  former  husband,  her  children,  grandchildren,  Johnston, 
she  awoke  as  it  were  a  new  being,  her  eyes  were  clear  and  calm  ;  her  flesh 
is  white  and  pure,  not  coarse  or  material ;  is  tall,  has  bluish  large  gray 
eyes ;  ate  dinner  with  her,  sat  on  my  west  side,  left  arm,  ate  a  good 
hearty  dinner,  she  did. 

When  I  was  about  to  leave,  she  arose,  took  me  by  the  hand,  wept, 
and  bade  me  good-by,  saying:  "I  shall  never  see  you  again,  and  if 
you  see  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  family,  tell  them  I  send  them  my 
best  and  tendercst  love.  Good-by,  my  good  son's  friend,  farewell." 

I  then  went  to  Thomas  Lincoln's  grave. 

[Herndon.] 


Nat  Grigsby's  Statement 


Gentrijville,  Ind.,  September  12,  1865. 
My  name  is  N.  Grigsby,  am  fifty-four  years  of  age,  knew  Abraham  Lin- 
coln well.  My  father  came  from  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1815  and  settled 
in  what  is  called  now  Spencer  County,  once  a  part  and  portion  of  Perry. 
Thomas  Lincoln  moved  to  tliis  State  in  the  year  1816  or  1817.  He  came 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  what  is  called  Ephraim 
Thompson's  Ferry,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Troy.  The  country 
was  a  wilderness  and  there  were  no  roads  from  Troy  to  the  place  he  settled, 
which  place  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Gentryville,  the  town  in 
which  I  now  live  and  you  are  visiting.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  large  man, 
say  six  feet  or  a  little  less,  strong  and  muscular,  not  nervous.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  good  morals,  good  habits,  and  exceedingly  good- 
humored,  he  could  read  and  sign  his  name,  write  but  little.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the 
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